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PREFACE. 



The aim of this book is to give a fairly full 
account of the Life and Times of King Alfred, so 
that English boys and girls may gain some idea of 
^* the great King Alfred, the best and greatest of all 
our kings." There is no Englishman who more 
deserves our admiration than Alfred — " England's 
Darling " : indeed it would be difficult to find any 
character in the world's history who is so worthy of 
our imitation. 

Although most of the stories relating to Alfred 
have been discredited in this age of historical 
criticism, yet it has been thought well to insert them 
as they give a certain charm and colour to the life 
of the "first great English king." Even if they 
are not true, as is now generally the opinion, they 
go to show the love in which Alfred was held by 
his people, and the pleasing memories associated with 
their remembrance of him. 

The Maps and Pictures have been carefully 
selected, and it is hoped they will be of great 
service in illustrating the text The Bibliography 
of Works relating to Alfred is by no means exhaus- 
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viii PREFACE. 

tive, but it may be a guide to teachers and others 
who wish to consult the best authorities on this 
interesting period of our history'. 

The author begs to express his best thanks to Mr. 
F. S. Marvin, who not only readily consented to 
write the Introduction, but also made some useful 
suggestions for the improvement of the book. It is 
largely owing to Mr. Marvin's efforts that so much 
interest was aroused in the Millenary Commemora- 
tions ; and his zeal has stimulated others in the 
same direction. 

GEORGE F. BOSWORTH. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



This book has been written to assist the national 
celebration of the millenary, or thousandth anniver- 
sary, of the death of King Alfred, which tradition 
has assigned to 901 A.D. Apart from the supreme 
merits of the great King, the date of his death is an 
interesting and rather curious landmark in English 
History. For if we begin to reckon the history 
of our country from the birth of Julius Caesar, who 
first brought it within the sphere of western civilisa- 
tion, we have almost exactly two thousand years to 
the present year, when the death of Queen Victoria 
coincides so remarkably with the end of the nine- 
teenth century and with the millenary of the death 
of Alfred. So the death of Alfred comes half-way 
in the course of the recorded history of England 
to the present time. 

Looked at in this way, he seems much nearer to 
us than as the hero of these famous stories which 
are everyone's first lesson in English History ; and 
it is right that we should regard him as living in 
the full stream of the history of England, for some 
of the most important things that ever happened in 

xi 
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England had taken place before his time. The 
Romans had been here for nearly five hundred years, 
and had left us the framework of their civilisation 
which never entirely disappeared, and, most im- 
portant of all, the country had been twice brought 
into the Christian Church, first under the Roman 
occupation, and finally, after the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion, by S. Augustine and his monks. 

The work of Alfred was to defend the civilisation 
and religion which England had already acquired 
against the attacks of the less civilised and heathen 
Danes, to consolidate into one strong and united 
state all those parts of the country which he could 
preserve from the enemy, to set his people forward 
on the old paths of Christian training and European 
education, and, above all, to be himself the best 
example of bravery, perseverance, justice, love of 
learning, self-devotion, and self-restraint. 

This is a brief summary of what we owe to King 
Alfred, and it will help us to appreciate our debt 
if we compare him with the great Prankish 
sovereigns of the Carlovingian line, especially with 
Charles the Great (or Charlemagne), whose glorious 
reign came to a climax in his coronation as Roman 
Emperor in 800 A.D., just a hundred years before 
the death of Alfred. Alfred's father, Ethelwulf, and 
his grandfather, Egbert, always maintained friendly 
relations with the Imperial Court, and we know that 
Alfred, as a child, not only paid two visits to the 
Pope at Rome, but also stayed on his way at the 
Court of Charlemagne's grandson and successor, 
^^arles the Bald. So it is no mere fancy to connect 
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and compare the life-work of Alfred with that of 
Charlemagne, and, though Alfred's work was simpler 
and on a smaller scale, yet we may in some respects 
contemplate it with purer satisfaction than that of 
his great continental counterpart. Alfred, like 
Charlemagne, was compelled to spend a large part 
of his time and energies in war, and Alfred's war 
with the Danes was similar in many ways to Charle- 
magne's longest and most difficult war -with the 
Saxons. In both cases a fierce and heathen people 
were pressing on a more civilised and Christian 
state, and in both cases the end of the war could 
only be gained by the forcible conversion of the 
barbarians to Christianity. But while Charlemagne's 
war, though probably inevitable, was in form a war 
of aggression and aggravated by many cruel acts, 
Alfred's war was strictly defensive, and carried on 
with humanity and moderation throughout. He 
was content, for his own time, to build up a smaller 
state than had owned allegiance to Egbert, but that 
smaller state was really stronger than a larger and 
less united country would have been, and it grew 
ultimately to absorb and model all the rest of 
England. 

But the most striking likeness between Alfred 
and Charles the Great lies in the fact that though 
both were compelled by circumstances to spend 
themselves and their subjects in fighting, both were 
eager to turn to the works of peace, and both set most 
store on the spiritual and intellectual progress of their 
people. This is curiously shown in the two parallel 
legends, that Charlemagne founded the University of 
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Paris, and Alfred the University of Oxford. Both 
are, of course, untrue in fact ; but both have a true 
meaning in the sense that the two great kings 
encouraged learning around them and fostered the 
schools which were the germ of the university move- 
ment in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

It was the greatest glory of both Alfred and 
Charlemagne that they cherished this passion for 
learning and for self-improvement both in themselves 
and in others while living in a rude society, where 
crimes of violence were frequent and the arts were 
few, and men might any day be called out to fight 
a ruthless enemy in close and desperate combat. 
Yet Charlemagne, as we know, was an eager learner 
all his life, and used to practise to the end the art of 
writing by his bedside at night : and Alfred, to 
judge by the works he had translated and circulated 
among his people, was himself no mean scholar, for 
many passages, especially in the Boethius^ bear the 
mark of his own ideas and composition. 

Alfred's various activities, as a rule, will be fully 
described in later chapters of this book. What most 
excites our wonder is the multiplicity of his interests 
and the unity of their aim. Every side of the 
nation's life received his care and was improved by 
him. He rebuilt and fortified the towns which had 
been wasted by the Danes. He re-organised the 
army, dividing the nation into two parts, so that one 
might always be able to guard the home and fields, 
while the other was on military service. He im- 
proved the local government of the country, and 
kept the whole more directly under his own control. 
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He issued a new code of laws, reconciling different 
usages and bringing Danes as well as English, as far 
as possible, under one system. He endowed religious 
and educational institutions and brought learned men 
from the continent to help him in the enlightenment 
of the people. And all this was done in a short life 
of fifty years by a man afflicted ever since his 
maturity by some painful, internal ailment. 

No other nation has a nobler hero in its annals, 
nor can our own history produce another type, so 
free from blemishes, so manifold in its goodness, so 
active and efficient for the public weal. It is indeed 
only in a smaller and simpler society that such a 
comprehensive genius can be developed and have 
full play. As communities grow and life becomes 
more complex, all of us, rulers and ruled alike, must 
submit to personal limitations and work in narrower 
channels, though we may strive to realise the con- 
vergence of all goodness and all honest work in the 
welfare of our fellows. The grand old types of all- 
round goodness and activity, of which Alfred is the 
most perfect in English annals, will inspire us best 
with courage and a high ideal in facing the more 
complex problems of the present. Just as the 
ancient Greeks will always remain the purest and 
most inspiring examples for us, of philosophic 
thinking and the pursuit of knowledge, so the heroic 
rulers of earlier and simpler times, Charlemagne 
and Louis IX., Ferdinand and Isabella, Alfred 
and Edward I., will be remembered as models 
of wise leadership and self-sacrifice for the public 
good. And of all these Alfred deserves our 
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especial honour. For he was great and beneficent, 
not only in those brilliant qualities and public actions 
which strike the imagination of the world, but also 
in all the virtues of the really good man, which every 
man may imitate. He had none of the vices and 
displayed none of the extravagances which have 
thrown some characters into prominence on the page 
of history. He was as pure in heart as he was 
active in mind, as lovable as he was strong. This is 
why a thousand years have only deepened our 
memory of him and strengthened our affection. 

F. S. MARVIN 
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ALFRED THE GREAT: 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE COMING OF THE KING. 

We are going to consider the life of our great 
King Alfred, the greatest and best of all our kings; 
and although he was born so long ago as 849, we 
know quite enough of his history to be able to say 
that he really deserved to be so called. Indeed, 
if we search the history of the world, there have 
been very few kings, and very few men of any 
sort, so great arid good as Alfred 

It is "very wise on our part to honour our 
great men, and Carlyle was quite right when he 
said that "we cannot look, however imperfectly, 
upon a great man without gaining something by 
him." The same writer also reminds us that 
" great cnen, taken in any way, are profitable com- 
pany" ; and so we shall take King Alfred for 
our hero, and find a delight in wandering in his 
company. 

A.G. A C 
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Other nations have had great heroes, and pride 
themselves in doing honour to their memory. 
Scotland boasts of a Wallace and a Bruce ; Switzer- 
land glories in a William Tell ; and Holland delights 
to honour a William the Silent But look where we 
will we can find no nation that has a hero to com- 
pare with the English Alfred. His whole life was 
spent in doing good, and it is really wonderful in 
how many ways he proved himself great and good. 
He was a brave leader, a wise law-giver, and a 
real book-lover ; and, besides all this, he was a 
devout Christian in all he did. 

We should like to know a great deal about the 
early days of Alfred, but we have to content our- 
selves with very brief notices in some of the old 
chronicles. Alfred was born in the year 849 at 
Wantage, a little market town in Berkshire, situated 
in the midst of smiling meadows and clumps of 
trees. In those far-off days it was simply a clear- 
ing in the great forest which covered the gently 
undulating country. Now the train hurries through 
the district, and, except a statue in the market-place, 
there is little to remind us of the time when Alfred 
lived at Wantage with his royal parents. The site 
of the palace in which he was bom is uncertain ; 
but it is supposed to be an enclosure called the 
High Garden, on the south side of the little stream 
which runs through the town. 

The father of Alfred was Ethelwulf, who was 
son of Egbert, a great West-Saxon king. Egbert 
was acknowledged by the other kings as their over- 

d or chief. He reigned thirty-seven years in 
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England, and he gave the name of Anglia to the 
whole kingdom. Some years before his death he 
had appointed Ethelwulf, King of Kent, who there 
reigned with some credit, for ten years, before he 
became king of the most important part of Eng- 
land. Although Ethelwulf was of a religious turn 
of mind, he showed much courage in fighting the 
Danes in several pitched battles. 

While Ethelwulf was King of Kent he married 
Osberga, the daughter of his cup-bearer, Oslac. 
She and her father sprang from a highly-honoured 
race, and their names betoken their German descent 
We know very little of this remarkable woman, and 
her end is shrouded in mystery. It is certain that, 
besides being of noble lineage, she was noble In 
heart and spirit, and that she showed great piety 
and much affection for her children, of whom 
Alfred was the youngest. Thus Alfred had an 
ideal mother, and from her lips he received his 
earliest and best lessons. 

Not content with giving the parents of Alfred, 
his biographer arid friend traces his genealogy 
through twenty-three generations right up to Adam. 
But though we may smile at this, Asser gives us at 
the same time a few sentences describing Alfred's 
character and appearance. We are not surprised to 
find he was loved by his father and mother above 
all his brothers, for this is generally the fate of the 
youngest child ; but we also like to know he was 
loved by all the people. In his younger days 
Alfred was more goodly to look upon than his 
brothers ; and in charm of speech and manners he 
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was more graceful than they, and thus probably he 
won the hearts of the people. 

In those days an English king did not live in a 
great castle, or in a capital city, surrounded by his 
family and courtiers ; but of necessity he led a 
wandering life, making his presence felt in all parts 
of his dominions. Accordingly, in the first year of 
his reign, Ethelwulf was living in a Kentish man- 
sion ; and in the next year he was at Southampton. 
In 845 he was again in Kent, and in 849 he was 
at Wantage, in Berkshire. Wherever the king went 
he was accompanied by his family, his attendants, 
and his servants. So Alfred from his earliest years 
was accustomed to the pleasures and to the hard- 
ships of a travelling life. This constant change was 
good for such a boy, for it brought before his mind 
the varied pictures of his beautiful country. Moving 
from place to place, he caught glimpses of the 
verdant woods and smiling fields ; and when the 
household reached the coast he saw the ever- 
magnificent ocean, upon whose waves his descen- 
dants were to win such renown. 

As to the name of our hero, it may be well to 
note that the correct spelling is really iElfred, and 
not Alfred ; but as the latter has now passed into 
common usage, that is the form we shall adopt 
through this book. The word consists of two parts, 
which you will recognise — Elf and rede^ and thus 
Alfred means the counsel of the elves. A very little 
knowledge of names in old English times tells us 
how many people were named after the elves or 
fairies, which, even now. in many parts of Wessex. 
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occupy the thoughts of the rustic people. Perhaps 
his name was chosen by his parents, who anticipated 
the future wisdom of their youngest son. 

One of our great historians, writing of the early 
days of Alfred, says : " One hardly knows any other 
character in all history so perfect ; there is so much 
that is good in so many different ways ; and though 
no doubt Alfred had his faults like other people, yet 
he clearly had none, at any rate in the greater part 
of his life, which took away at all seriously from his 
general goodness." Such a character is then surely 
worthy of consideration at all times, but especially at 
the thousandth .anniversary of his death. 



CHAPTER II. 

A LITTLE PILGRIM. 

In the year 853, Ethel wulf determined to send his 
youngest son over the sea to Rome. The king had 
long wished to make this journey himself, but hitherto 
he had been hindered by his constant warfare 
with the Danes ; so now he resolved that his little 
son should go on this pilgrimage. Asser says that 
Alfred was sent with an honourable escort both of 
nobles and commoners ; and we may be sure that 
the young prince, who had won his parents' hearts by 
his amiability and fine qualities, would be placed 
under the care of suitable guardians. 

Now, what could induce Ethelwulf to send a child 
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only four or five years old on such a long and hazar- 
dous journey ? Some have supposed that the king was 
anxious that his youngest son should be sent abroad 
for safety, while England was distracted by war. 
Others have thought that it was merely that his 
favourite son should early gain the benefits of travel 
in other lands, for travel is often the best means of 
educating and expanding the mind. But others 
have imagined, and with much reason, that as the 
king wanted Alfred to be his successor, he sent him to 
the Pope that he might receive the benediction of 
the Holy Father in token of his selection as King of 
England. 

Whatever the reasons for the journey might be, 
we know that when Alfred arrived in Rome, the 
Pope, Leo IV., received him in a manner befitting 
his own rank and the high position of his father. 
Leo anointed him, and adopted him as his spiritual 
son. It does not appear that Alfred remained long 
in Rome; but, after the wish of his father had been 
fulfilled, he returned with his followers to his own 
land. But he was destined soon to repeat this toil- 
some journey, accompanied by his royal father. 

The English Chronicle records that, in the 
year 855, Ethelwulf went to Rome in great state, 
and dwelt there twelve months, and then returned 
homewards. Asser notes that Alfred was taken 
by his father on this second journey, because he 
loved him more than his other sons. So we have 
this remarkable fact before us, that Alfred made two 
journeys to the Eternal City before he was seven 
years old. And we may be sure that, in a mind so 
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refined and impressionable, these visits to the capital 
of Christendom must have produced a lasting im- 
pression. Alfred knew that Christianity had been 
re-introduced in these islands by a mission from 
Rome ; and he must have heard of the triumphs of 
the Cross in all parts of the Roman Empire. All this, 
no doubt, tended to rouse in his niind a desire to 
increase the spread of religion in his own land. 

Thus, in the year 855, Ethelwulf set out from 
home, accompanied by his darling son and a magni- 
ficent retinue. We get a vivid picture of the times 
by reading of the preparations for this journey. The 
king summoned his wise men, and made over more 
than one tenth of his private income in favour of the 
Church, and for the salvation of his own soul and 
those of his ancestors. 

The route taken was through the country of the 
friendly king of the Franks. Charles the Bald 
received his royal guests with all honour, treated 
them hospitably, and gave them £fn escort to the 
boundaries of his kingdom. The pilgrims then went 
over the Alps, through Lombardy, and so on to 
Rome, where they stayed a whole year. Alfred, who 
had been there so recently, and having grown 
older and increased in intelligence, must have been 
struck with astonishment at the sight of the magni- 
ficent capital of the world. As for his father, he 
seems to have given himself up to devotion, and to 
showing his loyalty to the Romish Church by his 
liberal offerings. 

He remembered that two of his predecessors, 
Cadwalla and Ina had previously made pilgrimages 
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to Rome, where they died and were buried. So he 
determined to outshine them by leaving more costly 
tokens of his visit behind him. The gifts he be- 
stowed on the Pope consisted of a gold crown of four 
pounds' weight, two dishes of the purest gold, a 
sword richly set in gold, two gold images, and silver- 
gilt Saxon urns. He also gave stoles bordered with 
gold and purple stripes, white silk garments for «se 
in celebrating the Mass, and many other costly 
articles of clothing required in the service of the 
Church. 

On this second visit the Pope was Benedict, and 
he allowed Ethelwulf to give much money to the 
bishops, the clergy, and the dwellers in Rome. We 
are quite astonished at the magnificence displayed by 
the king of the West-Saxons in the ninth century ; 
and we must also remember that Ethelwulf sent 
yearly to Rome, out of his private income, the 
sum of three hundred marks. From this annual 
present proceeded the tax called Peter's Pence or 
Rome-scot 

At Rome there were some Saxon schools for the 
education of children from England. These were 
rebuilt by Ethelwulf, and further endowed by his 
generosity. Another act which he did at Rome 
shows his patriotism, and entitles him to our remem- 
brance. He saw that the exiles and penitents were 
bound with iron, and he induced the Pope to decree 
that no Englishman, out of his own country, should 
be put into bonds. Having thus made a memorable 
sojourn in Rome, the royal pilgrim remembered his 
own country, and at Easter, 856, he turned his face 
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homewards, arriving at the court of Charles the Bald 
in the summer of that year. 

Here Ethelwulf tarried some time, and on the ist 
October, 856, he was married to Judith, the eldest 
daughter of Charles, by Hincmar, the Archbishop of 
Rheims. It was an ill-starred marriage, for the king 
was over sixty, while the French princess was only 
fourteen. Alfred's own mother must have died in 
the meantime, and his step-mother was too young to 
be a suitable guardian for a boy with so bright an 
intellect. 

When Ethelwulf arrived in England, he found his 
people divided into two parts, the one ready to fight 
for him, and the other for his son Ethelbald, who 
had been ruling in his father's absence. Rather than 
bring the horrors of war into his realm, he divided 
the kingdom with his son, he himself taking Kent, 
and Ethelbald taking Wessex. The old king only 
survived this division for two years, and on his death 
he was succeeded by his bad son Ethelbald. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHILDHOOD SHOWS THE MAN. 

From his earliest years Alfred showed a desire to 
get knowledge above all things ; and he listened 
with the eager interest of a noble child to the 
English poems which he often heard recited, and 
easily retained them in his memory. One of the 
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best known stories of 
Alfred has reference 
to his love of read- 
ing ; and although 
some writers think 
the story is not true, 
yet it is so character- 
istic of such a nature, 
that we cannot do 
better than give it 
almost as it was 
written nearly one 
thousand years ^o. 
On a certain day, 
his mother was show- 
ing him and his 
brothers an English 
book of poetry, which 
she held in her hand, 
hichever of you shall 
;arn this volume shall 
lis own," Stimulated 
"ds, or rather by the 
tion, and charmed by 
f illuminated letter at 
\ of the volume, he 
all his brothers, who, 
niors in age, were not 
answered, " Will you 
at book to one of us, 
, to him who can first 
id repeat it to you?" 
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At this the mother smiled with satisfaction, and re- 
peated what she had previously said. So he directly 
took the book out of her hands, went with it to his 
teacher and read. Then he brought it again to his 
mother, and repeated it to her, so that he gained the 
beautiful prize. 

Now the question arises, was it his own mother 
Osberga from whom Alfred first learnt to love 
reading, or was it from his step-mother J\idith? 
Although Asser says that it was Judith, there seems 
a probability that he made a mistake, for it is hardly 
likely that a young foreign princess should have 
known much of English poetry, or that she should 
have taken much interest in her step-son. We are, 
therefore, forced to the natural conclusion that this 
story, if true, relates to Osberga, who thus promised 
him the book and awakened in him the desire of 
learning. Alfred would be about four years of age, 
and, soon after, his faithful mother died before his 
journey to Rome. Her death was quiet, as her 
whole life had been ; she had lived, not only as a 
queen, but also as a faithful mother of her children. 

With reference to this story it may be noticed 
that his mother did not desire the book to be read ; 
the songs were to be learnt by heart. And we 
know that a tutor was kept to instruct the young 
princes ; so we may surmise that Alfred went to his 
teacher, and had the book read to him, and thus 
learnt to recite the songs. 

It may also be remarked that no country in 
Europe at that time could boast of such beautiful 
books, filled with such skilful writing and illustrated 
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with such exquisite pictures, as England in the time 
of Alfred. Some of these manuscripts, yet rich in all 
their gorgeous colours, are to be seen in the British 
Museum. In many of these volumes we see such 
an initial letter as that mentioned in the story ; and 
such a book as Caedmon's poems may have been the 
one which Alfred gained for his prize. 

There is no doubt that Alfred had many sorrows 
in his early days. Perhaps the greatest was the loss 
of his mother. He must also have had many 
troubles owing to the constant warfare with the Danes. 
But he experienced very great difficulty in gratifying 
his intense desire of learning to read and write. 
According to his own account, there was not a 
qualified teacher in the whole kingdom when he was 
twelve years old. We can scarcely conceive the 
difficulties that beset all his attempts to gain even 
the first elements of knowledge. 

Nothing daunted, and with much toil, the boy 
overcame all difficulties ; and he began to read in 
his mother tongue what he had already learnt by 
heart, and the old poetry became more dear to him 
as he understood it better. He then turned his 
attention to the writings and songs of the Church. 

Nor did Alfred forget to practise the 'exercises 
that would strengthen his body. He loved the 
out-door sports, and followed the wild animals boldly 
and untiringly, through field and wood. He even 
outstripped his companions in dexterity and fear- 
lessness. Indeed, all through his life, good fortune 
accompanied him like a gift from God, and what- 
soever he attempted, he did well and successfully. 
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His religious feelings prompted him from his 
childhood to be a frequent visitor at sacred places, 
for the purposes of giving alms and offering prayer. 
Now Alfred was afflicted with a disease which had 
troubled Him from infancy, and he often desired that 
' he might be released from this affliction. So once, 
while he was hlinting in Cornwall, near Liskeard, he 
observed near at hand a village church. He dis- 
mounted and went into it. A Cornish saint, called 
St. Gueyrr, had been buried there ; and it was 
supposed that he possessed powers of healing. 
Alfred, hoping that he might obtain some relief from 
his sickness, knelt before the shrine in silent prayer 
to God, asking that his sufferings might be relieved. 
After his devotions, he left the church and resumed 
his journey. No immediate . relief followed ; but, 
after a short interval, his complaint entirely ceased 
for many years, only to be followed by a worse 
malady, which lasted till his death. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS IN. ALFRED'S DAYS. 

We have not such full particulars of the childhood 
and youth of Alfred as we could desire ; but we can 
add to our knowledge of him some information on 
the general training of English children. Bede 
tells us that their period of infancy ended with the 
seventh year, and that the first year of their child- 
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hood began with the eighth. The childish occu- 
pations were mostly muscular exercises, hence 
leaping, running, and wrestling were their favourite 
sports. The power of the parent over his child was 
limited ; and, owing to the spread of Christianity, a 
father was forbidden to sell his son, or make him a ' 
slave, without the child's consent. But at the age 
of fifteen a boy, if he so chose, might make himself 
a monk. 

The general instructors of the people were the 
clei^ ; but, for the benefit of the youth of the land, 
there were very few schools. The great and noble 
of the land did not value knowledge, hence Alfred's 
brothers did not attempt to gain the power of 
reading, which he was anxious to acquire. Even 
kings state in their charters that they signed with 
the cross, because they could not write. 

The schools of the English were somewhat 
similar to our old grammar schools. Before Alfred's 
time English was not taught in them. The elemen- 
tary books were written in Latin, and the master, in 
the first instance, translated and explained them, 
while the pupil's task was to commit them to 
memory. At the same time the scholars were ex- 
ercised in reading and chanting in Latin. As the 
boys made themselves masters of grammar, they were 
taught Latin dialogues, so that they might be able 
to converse in that language. 

The mode of learning was chiefly by catechisms ; 
and most of the works on grammar and science were 
written in the form of question and answer, so that 
they might be easier to learn and to understand. 



i 
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The pupils in the schools and monasteries went 
through a severe course of religious service ; and the 
rod was liberally used in all schools. 

Among the forms of instruction were Arithmetical 
problems, some of which are still used, after the 
lapse of one thousand years. It will be interesting 
to read some of them. Here is one : " The swallow 
once invited the snail to dinner : he lived just one 
league from the spot, and the snail travelled at the 
rate of only one inch a day : how long would it be 
before he dined ? " Another question is as follows : 
" An old man met a child. * Good day, my son,' 
said he, * may you live as long as you have lived, 
and as much more, and thrice as much as all this, 
and if God give you one year in addition to the 
others, you will be a century^ old.' What was the 
lad's age?" The questions appear to be curious 
rather than difficult. it 

The other sciences were also the subject of 
questions intended to test the knowledge of the 
person questioned. These dialogues are sometimes 
Scriptural, often scientific, and frequently of a 
legendary character. To the question, " Where is a 
man's mind ? " the answer is, " In the head, and it 
comes out at his mouth." Another question is : 
" Tell me where the soul of man is when his body 
sleeps ? " and the answer runs : " I tell thee it is in 
three places, in the brain, or in the heart, or in the 
blood." 

Our forefathers had very little knowledge of 
natural history, for one of these old books informs 
us, " There are in the world fifty-two species of birds 

A.G. B 
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thirty-four kinds of snakes, and thirty-six kinds of 
fishes." Some of the questions were of a curious 
character. " How is man placed ? " is answered by, 
" Like a candle in the wind." " What is the fore- 
head?" is followed by the reply, "The image of the 
mind." Here are three more such questions and 
answers : " What is the sky ? " "A rolling sphere." 
" What is man ? " "A painter of the earth." " What 
are herbs ? " " The friends of the physicians, and the 
praise of cooks." 

From the same book we take the following 
definition of a ship : ** A ship is a wandering house, 
a traveller that leaves no footsteps, a neighbour of 
the sand." Some of the questions are more of the 
nature of riddles, of which our forefathers were very 
fond. Here is one selected from a number, " What 
is that, from which if you take the head, it becomes 
higher ? " The answer follows, " Gro to your bed, and 
there you will find it." There is a joke here, as it is 
not the bed, but the head, which is raised higher, 
when removed from the bed. 

Many of the English youths were educated in the 
monasteries, and we have an interesting description 
of the employment of the boys there. One of these, 
in answer to the question, " What have you done to- 
day ? " says, " Many things. When I heard the 
knell, I rose from my bed and went to church, and 
sang the song for before-day with the brethren, and 
afterwards of All Saints, and, at the dawn of day, 
the song of praise. After these, I said the first and 
seventh psalms with the litany and first mass. 
Afterwards, before noon, we did the mass for the 
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day, and after this, at mid-day, we sang, and ate, 
and drank, and slept, and again we rose and sang 
the noon, and now we are here before thee, ready to 
hear what thou shalt say to us." 

It will thus be seen how largely religion entered 
into the life of the English youth, and there is no 
doubt that Alfred passed many of his days in the 
manner just described. Perhaps he also heard such 
good advice as this, which was addressed by a great 
teacher of those days to his scholars : " Learn. Be 
docile. Lose not the day in idle things. The 
passing hour, like the wave, never returns again. 
Let your early years flourish with the study of the 
virtues, that your age may shine with great honours. 
Use these happy days. Learn, while young, the art 
of eloquence. . . . Acquire the conduct and manners, 
so beautiful in youth, and your name will become 
celebrated through the world. But as I wish you not 
to be sluggish, so neither be proud." 

We should like to know more about the tutors of 
Alfred ; but we can surmise that Swithun, Bishop of 
Winchester, had much to do with the formation 
of his character. Swithun had a great reputation for 
learning, and had been the instructor of Ethelwulf, 
Alfred's father. Swithun appears to have been the 
chosen companion of the king's private hours ; and 
there are some grounds for believing that Ethelwulf 
entrusted Alfred to the charge of Swithun when the 
little prince went to Rome. As Swithun did not die 
till 862, he had sufficient opportunities to impress 
Alfred with a love of the Church and its services. 

Swithun was a great benefactor to Winchester, 
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where he was buried. The situation of his grave in 
the churchyard was afterwards forgotten ; but in the 
tenth century it was discovered, and his remains 
were carried into the cathedral. The name of St 
Swithun is still retained in the Calendar, and the 
saint is looked upon as the patron of rainy weather. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE YOUTH OF ALFRED. 

Before Ethelwulf's death he drew up a will 
directing the succession of his sons and the division 
of his money. In order to prevent any strife after 
his death, he willed that his kingdom should be 
divided between his two eldest sons ; thus Ethelbert 
was awarded Kent and Ethelbald had the rest of 
Wessex. But Ethelbald was a bad king ; he ruled 
in a despotic manner and governed by fear. For- 
tunately, he survived his father only two years, and 
in 860 this wicked and much-hated king died and 
was buried at Sherborne. 

According to Ethelwulfs will, the throne now 
should have been occupied by the younger son, 
Ethelred ; but for some reason Ethelbert united 
his own kingdom to that of Wessex, and succeeded 
in setting aside his brother's claim. During his 
reign of six years the country was harassed by the 
Danes ; but Ethelbert does not seem to have acted 
against them with vigour, and he does not appear to 
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have taken the field against them in person. In fact 
nothing of the least importance is recorded of him. 
But the most important circumstance to remember is 
that Alfred was residing with this brother, and that 
some of the documents are signed by him. 

During the period of Alfred's youth we read very 
httle about him, and can only surmise what was 
happening to him. The English called the period 
between chHdhood and manhood by the term knight- 



hood, (>. youth and service. At this age, princes and 
nobles sent their sons to be brought up by some 
ecclesiastic, that they might be dedicated to the 
service of God; or that they might afterwards be 
presented in armour to the king. When they 
reached the age of fourteen, the aspiring prepared 
themselves for arms ; while at fifteen, a son had the 
right of choosing his path of life, and might then 
become a monk. 
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Whatever Alfred was doing at this time, we are 
sure he was preparing himself, by study and by 
exercise, for the duties he « would one day have to 
perform. To his sorrow, he witnessed the ravages 
of the Danes, and saw their cruel deeds. Men and 
women were ruthlessly slain, and churches and abbeys 
were spoiled and ruined. War, and the horrors of 
war, made themselves felt throughout the land. And 
besides the noise of war, there were other stem 
invaders at work. Famine and pestilence were 
making havoc among man and beast ; and on all 
sides there was the voice of mourning. But Alfred's 
time had not yet come ; and he did not go out to 
battle against the heathen foe. In 866 his brother 
Ethelbert died after an honourable reign, and he 
was. buried beside his brother at Sherborne. 

Ethelred, the third son of Ethelwulf, now became 
king oyer both Wessex and Kent. Alfred should 
have become king over the latter kingdom, but he 
probably thought it wise that the whole of the king- 
doms should be under one ruler. We do not read 
of any discord between him and his brother ; and we 
are forced to conclude that he thus set a good 
example of submissive obedience at a period of 
national trial. 

As second in power, Alfred now occupied the 
highest position after the king, and was thus given a 
degree of authority over all the states. In fact, he 
was the crown-prince, the recognised heir to the 
throne and to all the royal property. His position 
in the kingdom was now assured, and at the age of 
seventeen he was able, with some degree of certainty, 
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to look forward to the time when he should reign as 
king. 

There are some vague hints, by some of his biogra- 
phers, as to the unruly passions and excesses which 
showed themselves during his youth. But there is 
nothing definite, and while not attempting to describe 
this period as one of absolute perfection, it is more 
in accordance with facts to believe that Alfred the 
youth Was no whit behind Alfred the king. He was 
busy acquiring a full knowledge of the poems and 
songs of his mother tongue. He was cultivating all 
manly exercises, such as hunting, and he was no doubt 
forming plans to free his country from the Danes. 

In the year of Ethelred's accession to the throne, 
the English Chronicle has this entry : " The same 
year a great heathen army came to the land of 
the English nation, and took up their winter quarters 
among the East Angles." This heathen army of the 
Danes played such aajmportant part in the history 
of England during the life of Alfred, that it will' be 
well to turn aside from the narrative and give some 
account of these dreaded Northmen and their settle- 
ments in our land. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE VIKINGS AND THEIR HOME. 

The English ChroniclCy under the year 787, has 
the following entry : " Three strange ships came 
out of Denmark. And then the reeve rode to the 
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place and would have driven them to the king's town, 
because he knew not who they were, and they slew 
him/' This year then saw the advent of the Danes, 
who for more than two hundred years troubled the 
land and spread ruin wherever they went In fact, 
the descent of these three strange ships was the 
herald of a new conquest of Britain, and it was the 
beginning of a strife which was to last till the triumph 
of the Normans. 

These invaders, who are generally called Danes, 
but sometimes the Northmen and the Vikings, were 
men from the lands round the Baltic. They lived in 
the bleak and marshy lands of Jutland, and Zealand, 
and in the pine-clad forests of Norway and Sweden. 
In their own lands they were fishers, and hunters, 
and husbandmen ; and as such were used to battle 
with the elements and wage warfare with unkindly 
seasons. It was to this hard life that they owed 
their untiring energy, their self-reliance, and their 
readiness to face great odds. They never acknow- 
ledged defeat, and were the most courageous of 
warriors. Fighting was the romance that broke the 
drudgery of their toil, and gave life a real interest 
to them. 

And yet these stem warriors dearly loved their 
homes. When winter came with its long nights, the 
household would gather round the family hearth, and 
listen to the tales of heroism or the songs of war. 
Parents and children dearly loved each other, and 
nowhere else in Europe did women receive so much 
reverence as among these Northmen. But when 
once the fight began, these farmers and fishers, who 
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so tenderly loved their own kin, would become the 
most heartless warriors. Then they would kill the 
priest at the altar, send women to slavery, and, in 
grim sport, toss babes from pike to pike. So much 
were they dreaded, that a litany of the time has the 
prayer : " Deliver us, O Lord, from the frenzy of 
the Norsemen ! " 

Their coming to England was a necessity. They 
had conquered or occupied Ireland, the Hebrides, 
the Orkneys, and the Shetlands on the West and 
North of Britain ; while on the eastern side they had 
settled on the coast of Europe from Friesland to 
Bordeaux. Thus Britain was in the midst of their 
possessions, and offered a tempting field for new 
adventures. Then in Ireland and France they had 
plundered and robbed all the abbeys of any note ; but 
England they had not spoiled. . It was Britain then, 
which was necessary to support and widen their other 
conquests. At their first coming they reached our 
shores in small squadrons only to harass the coasts ; 
but, as time went on, they came in large hosts with 
a determination to settle. 

As soldiers they were superior to the English, 
and they were equally at home on the land or on 
the sea. They were masters of the sea, and every 
river became a road for their advance into the 
country. They had a real genius for war, and were 
daring even to recklessness. What gave them an. 
additional advantage over the English was their 
rapidity of movement. They landed from their 
boats, seized the horses in the neighbourhood, 
mounted them, and then sped like wild-fire into the 
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interior. Their speed baffled all means of defence ; 
for while the English farmers were gathering to 
oppose them, they had swooped down on abbeys, 
and churches, and manor-houses ; and then, laden 
with the rich spoil, had hastened back to their 
camps and their black boats. 

They came in bands of well-disciplined warriors, 
armed from head to foot They were the heroes of 
a hundred fights, and grouped themselves round a 
trusty leader of their own choice. The English 
might outnumber them, but what could a company 
of Englishmen, fresh from the plough, do against 
such a trained host ? 

And yet these Northern folk were closely allied to 
the English in customs and in 
religion. The gods that were 
worshipped by our forefathers 
were the gods of the Northmen. 
Thor, the hammer-god, and 
Odin, the war-god, were the 
common deities of the two 
peoples ; and many of the 
myths and fancies of the Eng- 
lish would find an echo in the 
beliefs of the Norsemen. 

The long ships in which h«p o.^th««™ or 
they came were exactly suited 

for them as pirates. They were of great length, 
with narrow beam and little depth of keel, 
but admirably adapted for speed. They were un- 
manageable in storms, and they were not adapted 
for long sea journeys, for there was little accommo- 
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dation for crew or cargo. Thus the pirates were 
forced to moor at each sunset, make a raid for cattle 
or sheep for their meal, and sleep beneath a sail on 
the beach. In fighting, their ships were well fitted 
for their special purpose, and their stem and fore- 
castle were used as platforms for their warriors. 

In their earlier period we find the Danes, or 
heathen men, at Lindisfarne where they destroyed 
the church. This was in 793 ; and in the next 
year they had reached the royal monastery on the 
west. The English churches and monasteries were 
ruthlessly spoiled by them, and from the former they 
carried off the costly vessels used for sacred purposes, 
while from the latter they carried away the priceless 
manuscripts, richly bound and inlaid with gems and 
precious stones. 

In 832 they appeared in Sheppey, which they 
ravaged, and, in 83 3, Egbert fought against no less than 
33 Danish ships. Portland on the south was the 
scene of a fight in 837, and Kent and East Anglia 
were visited the following year. Nothing strikes one 
more than the fact of their startling rapidity of 
movement ; now they appear on the east, only to 
visit the west and the south within a short period. 
In 839 London, and Canterbury, and Rochester were 
" broken " by them, while soon after we find 
Ethelwulf fighting with them at Charmouth. The 
men of Devon fought them in 851; and the 
same year the Chronicle tells us they remained and 
wintered at Thanet. 

Indeed, 851, two years after Alfred's birth, was 
the time of their greatest activity, for they came over 
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in three hundred and fifty ships to the mouth of the 
Thames. Moreover, the crews landed and took 



London and Canterbury by storm. They also 
defeated the King of the Mercians with his army, 
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and then advanced south into Surrey. There they 
met Ethelwulf, Alfred's father, and his son Ethel- 
bald, and there, at Ockley, the Danes were defeated 
with a great slaughter. 

Nothing daunted, the heathen men returned to 
England in 855, and remained through the winter 
at Sheppey. This was about the time when Alfred 
was in Rome, and when he would hear much of the 
ravages of the Danes and of the warfare in which 
his father and brothers were engaged. The royal 
city of Winchester was the next place to be 
stormed ; but here the men of Hampshire and the 
men of Berkshire were able to rout the untiring 
enemy. . 

They then transferred their attention to the Isle 
of Thanet, where they made peace with the men of 
that place. But to get this place the men of Kent 
gave them money ; and the Chronicle sadly tells us 
that the Danes, having got the bribe, stole away by 
night and ravaged all Kent to the eastward. This 
brings us to 866, when " a great heathen army 
came to the land of the English nation, and took 
up quarters among the East Angles." We have 
now traced the invasions of the Danes to the year 
of Ethelred's accession, when Alfred was at least 
seventeen years old. Here, for the present, we must 
leave them ; but in succeeding chapters much more 
will be told of these Northern warriors, of the changes 
wrought by them, and of their rulers in our later 
history. 
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The Sea-King's Burial 

" My strength is failing fast," 

Said the sea-king to his men; 
" I shall never sail the seas 
Like a conqueror again. 
But while yet a drop remains 
Of the life-blood in my veins, 
Raise, oh, raise me from the bed ; 
Put the crown upon my head ; 
Put my good sword in my hand ; 
And so lead me to the strand. 
Where my ship at anchor rides 

Steadily ; 
If I cannot end my life 
In the bloody battle strife. 
Let me die as I have lived. 

On the sea." 

They have raised King Balder up, 
Put his crown upon his head ; 

They have sheathed his limbs in mail. 
And the purple o'er him spread ; 

And amid the greeting rude 

Of a gathering multitude. 

Borne him slowly to the shore, 

All the energy of yore 

From his dim eyes flashing forth — 

Old sea-lion of the north — 
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As he looked upon his ship 

Riding free, 
And on his forehead pale 
Felt the cold, refreshing gale, 
And heard the welcome sound 

Of the sea. 

They have borne him to the ship 
With a slow and solemn tread ; 
They have placed him on the deck 

With his crown upon his head, 
Where he sat as on a throne ; 
And have left him there alone, 
With his anchor ready weighed 
And his snowy sails displayed 
To the favouring wind once more 
Blowing freshly from the shore ; 
And have bidden him farewell 

Tenderly, 
Saying, " King of mighty men. 
We shall meet thee yet again. 
In Valhalla, with the monarchs 

Of the sea. 

Underneath him in the hold 

They have placed the lighted brand ; 
And the fire was burning slow; 
As the vessel from the land. 
Like a staghound from the slips. 
Darted forth from out the ships. 
There was music in her sail 
As it swelled before the gale. 
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And a dashing at her prow 
As it cleft the waves below, 
And the good ship sped along, 

Scudding free, 
As on many a battle morn 
In her time she had been borne. 
To struggle and to conquer 

On the sea. 

And the king, with sudden strength, 

Started up and paced the deck, 
With his good sword for his staff. 
And his robe around his neck : 
Once alone, he raised his hand 
To the people on the land ; 
And with shout and joyous cry 
Once again they made reply, 
Till the loud, exulting cheer 
Sounded faintly on his ear ; 
For the gale was o'er him blowing 

Fresh and free ; 
And ere yet an hour had passed, 
He was driven before the blast. 
And a storm was on his path, 

On the sea. 

" So blow, ye tempests, blow. 

And my spirit shall not quail ; 
I have fought with many a foe, 

I have weathered many a gale : 
And in this hour of death. 
Ere I yield my fleeting breath — 

A.G. C 
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Ere the fire now burning slow 
Shall come rushing from below. 
And this worn and wasted frame 
Be devoted to the flame — 

I will raise my voice in triumph, 

Singing free ; 
To the great All-Father's home 
I am driving through the foam, 

I am sailing to Valhalla, 

O'er the sea, 

" So blow, ye stormy winds — 

And, ye flames, ascend on high ; 
In the easy, idle bed 

Let the slave and coward die ! 
But give me the driving keel, 
Clang of shields and flashing steel ; 
Or my foot on foreign ground. 
With my enemies around ! 
Happy, happy, thus Td yield. 
On the deck or in the field, 
My last breath, shouting, ' On 

To victory/ 
But since this has been denied, 
They shall say that I have died 
Without flinching, like a monarch 

Of the sea." 

And Balder spoke no more. 

And no sound escaped his lip ; 

And he looked, yet scarcely saw 
The destruction of his ship. 
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Nor the fleet sparks mounting high, 
Nor the glare upon the sky ; 
Scarcely heard the billows dash, 
Nor the burning timber crash ; 
Scarcely felt the scorching heat, 
That was gathering at his feet. 

Nor the fierce flames mounting o'er him 

Greedily. 
But the life was in him yet. 
And the courage to forget 

All his pain, in his triumph 

On the sea. 
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Once alone a cry arose, 

Half of anguish, half of pride. 
As he sprang upon his feet, 
With the flames on every side. 
" I am coming ! " said the king ; 
" Where the swords and bucklers ring — 
Where the warrior lives again 
With the souls of mighty men— 
Where the weary find repose. 
And the rod wine ever flows ; 
I am coming, great All-Father, 

UntQ thee 1 
Unto Odin, unto Thor, 
And the strong, true hearts of yore — 
I am coming to Valhalla, 

O'er the sea." 

Charles Mackay. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DANES IN NORTHUMBRIA. 

In order to understand the history of England at 
this time it is necessary to look at a map, and we 
shall see that our country was then divided into four 
kingdoms — those of Northumbria,Mercia,East Anglia, 
and Wessex. The kingdom of Northumbria com- 
prised most of the land between the Humber and 
the Firth of Forth ; Mercia was the kingdom in the 
middle of England ; East Anglia embraced the 
countries of Norfolk and Suffolk ; while Wessex 
was all the country south of Mercia and East Anglia. 
There had been as many as seven or eight kingdoms, 
but the smaller ones had been absorbed into the 
larger, or had become subordinate in rank. 

It was in the year 866 when the great Danish 
invasion began, and it found our land in a very 
divided condition. There were at least four govern- 
ments in the country, and one of the states, 
Northumbria, was in the midst of a civil war. 
Hence the time was quite favourable for the coming 
of the Danes. 

No sooner was Ethelred seated on the throne of 
Wessex than the storm began to break ; and, as we 
read about his reign, we find it is taken up with 
fightings with the Danes. But though they were 
trying to settle in England during the whole of 
Ethelred's reign, they did not enter Wessex at first. 
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From various records we learn that a great 
armament came to invade England. Bands of 
warriors from Jutland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, led by eight kings and twenty earls, 
assembled for the expedition. When it had become 
numerous enough to promise success, the command 
was taken by Halfdene, Inguar, and Hubba ; and, 
filling their black boats, this mighty host sailed out 
of the Baltic and safely reached the English coast. 

This great invasion began in the northern parts of 
England. In the old Northern Songs we read many 
stories which profess to tell us the cause of it. One 
tells us that Ragnar Lodbrog, a great Viking, was 
seized by Ella, King of Northumbria, and thrown by 
him into a dungeon full of serpents. This story 
further tells us that while Ragnar was dying of the 
bites of the serpents, he sang a wonderful death- 
song, reciting all his brave deeds, and calling on his 
sons to come over and avenge his cruel death. 
Other stories relate other strange deeds of Ragnar 
Lodbrog, but whether they are all true we cannot 
tell. Anyhow, the story of Ragnar is very grand 
and famous, and we may consider him to be a great 
hero of the Danes, and one whose brave deeds his 
countrymen tried to imitate. 

When the Danes began to come, Edmund was 
king in East Anglia, Burhred in Mercia, while, in 
Northumbria, the King, Osbert, had been deposed, 
and Ella, though not of the kingly house, had been 
set up in his place. The history of Northumbria 
shows that it had constant troubles within its own 
borders, and that civil war was frequently causing 
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strife and bloodshed. So, from all we know, we are 
not surprised that the first attack on England was 
made by the Danes in this distracted northern 
kingdom. 

The Danes seem first to have passed the winter 
in East Anglia, after making peace with the people 
of that kingdom. In 867 they crossed the Humber 
into Northumbria and took York. Owing to the 
division in that land, the people could not do much 
against the enemy ; but after a time the two kings 
agreed together, and led all their men against the 
Danes. Osbert and Ella, with eight earls, surprised 
the Northmen near York, and compelled them to 
flee into the city. Thither the English pursued 
their enemy ; but, owing to superior discipline, the 
Danes rallied and utterly destroyed their opponents. 
The triumph of the Northmen was overwhelming, 
for the English kings were both slain, and most of 
their army perished. 

Peace was then made with the Danes, who set up 
Egbert as king of Northumbria, but he was only 
appointed ruler over the country north of the Tyne. 
Inguar, the victorious Danish chief, assumed control 
over Northumbria from the Humber to the Tyne, 
and he, no doubt, made York his capital. The 
other leaders made their plans for the conquest of 
other parts, and it was now evident that the Danes 
had come not only to avenge the death of Ragnar, 
not only to conquer for a time, but also to settle in 
the land. 

Here, for a time, let us leave the Danes and turn 
our attention to Alfred, who had now reached his 
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nineteenth year. We may be quite sure that Alfred 
and his brother in Wessex were hearing of the great 
invasion in the north, and they were probably won- 
dering how their kingdom would fare when the storm 
burst upon them. We do not know what was hap- 
pening in Wessex at this time, , but Asser records, 
in 868, that Alfred was in a subordinate position, 
perhaps acting as Earl of Kent. He was next in 
rank to the king, and now, having arrived at years of 
manhood, he was soon to distinguish himself by skill 
and courage. As a child, Alfred had delighted his 
parents by his beauty of face and charm of manner, 
and now, as a man, he was the pride and hope of the 
English. 

When Alfred had reached his twentieth year he 
was married to Ethelswitha, daughter of Ethelred the 
Great, one of the Earls of Mercia. Ethelswitha was a 
lady of noble birth, for she was descended from the 
royal family of Mercia, through her mother Eadburga, 
a woman worthy of all honour. Ethelred was one 
of the active chiefs of that district, and we are 
told he was great in body and old in wisdom. Thus 
Alfred's choice of a wife was a wise one, for he allied 
himself with the Mercians, and thus a bond of 
union was formed between the states of Wessex and 
Mercia. 

The marriage was celebrated with much ceremony, 
probably at the home of Ethelswitha. The guests, both 
men and women, were numerous, and the wedding 
festivities lasted day and night. But in the midst of 
the feast, Alfred was suddenly seized by sudden and 
great pain. We can imagine the loud mirth of the 
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guests giving place to silence at the sight of his 
sufiferings; and, what is very remarkable, none of the 
physicians could assign any cause for it. Some 
thought that he was fascinated or bewitched by some 
magic arts used by the people around him. Others 
imagined that the devil, jealous of his virtue, had 
come to tempt him ; while others conjectured 
that it was some kind of fever, or the return of the 
painful disease from which he had suffered in his 
youth. 

Whatever the malady was, we know that it never 
left him to the end of his life. Asser says that, "If 
ever, by God's mercy, he was relieved from this 
infirmity for a single day or night, yet the fear and 
dread of that dreadful malady never left him, but 
rendered him almost useless, as he thought, for every 
duty, whether human or divine." What a remark- 
able picture we have here of Alfred bearing his 
affliction through all the years of his reign, and yet 
working with the utmost zeal for the good of his 
people. A disease which would have deterred many 
a man from doing his duty only urged Alfred to 
persevere in all his heavy work. He waged war 
against the fiercest enemies, even when he was suf- 
fering from bodily weakness; and. in the midst of 
the greatest misfortune, he was able to sustain him- 
self by his high moral courage and strength of 
will. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CALL TO ARMS IN MERCIA. 

The Danes evidently had a plan of campaign in 
their great attack on England. Their policy was to 
conquer the weaker states first, and then proceed to 
overthrow, if possible, the stronger kingdoms. North- 
umbria was the first to bear the brunt of the fierce 
onset. This state being easily conquered, the Danes 
turned their attention successively on Mercia, East 
Anglia, and Wessex. And we have to remember 
that not only did these states lose their freedom, but 
all the learning and civilisation also disappeared 
from them. 

The fine abbeys of the north, with their valuable 
possessions, were greedily plundered by the pirates. 
The famous buildings at Jarrow and Wearmouth had 
gone ; the abbey at Tynemouth was burned ; and 
the yet more famous abbey at Whitby, which had 
been the home of Caedmon, our first poet, had van- 
ished. Other houses of the monks also disappeared, 
and with them passed away their libraries and 
schools. So thoroughly did the Danes do their work 
of destruction in Northumbria, once the home of 
learning and culture, that not one of these houses of 
the monks was left standing. The terrible havoc 
wrought by the Danes in Northumbria was typical of 
their subsequent ravages ; and we must remember 
this, as, in later chapters, it will help us to form a 
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better idea of the noble work of Alfred in restoring 
to England some of its lost and priceless treasures of 
learning. 

In the previous chapter we left the Danes in the 
north, now we shall find them entering Mercia. 
They appear to have seized the passage of the Trent 
at Nottingham, and, 
after wintering there, 
they threatened Mer- 
cia in the following 
spring. Indeed, Alfred 
could scarcely have 
returned home with 
his wife to settle in 
Wessex, when mes- 
sengers from Mercia 
arrived in hot haste 
entreating the speedy 
assistance of the West- 
Saxons, From this 
' request it is evident 

that Mercia was In 

some respects a state 
owing all^iance to Wessex ; and we also know that 
Alfred's sister had married the King of Mercia, while 
Alfred himself had also allied himself with the 
Mercians, Hence the urgent request of Burhred, 
the warlike king of Mercia, was one which could not 
be denied ; and now, for the first time, we are to 
consider Alfred as a warrior. Previously we 
have followed him as a scholar, and as a student, 
now we shall look upon him as a leader, or, as one 
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of the old writers styles him, as " a man of brilliant 
valour." 

King Ethelred and his brother Alfred, on receiving 
the call to arms, did not delay for an instant. They 
summoned a large army from all parts of the king- 
dom, and with it they rapidly marched to join the 
Mercian troops. Bishops, abbots, and clergy all 
joined the English army, so that a decisive blow 
might be struck at the Danish stronghold. 

When the united army appeared before Notting- 
ham, with the earnest desire to engage in a pitched 
battle, the Danes kept close within the city. They 
were too good soldiers to be drawn into the open, 
so they fell back on their usual plan of fighting 
behind earthworks. The defences of the fortress 
were so strong that the English were not prepared 
to attack it, consequently only a few slight skirmishes 
took place. Winter was also approaching, and, as 
the troops would soon want to return home, an 
agreement was entered into between the English 
and the Danes, by which the latter agreed to retire 
to York. 

But if Ethelred and Alfred failed to crush the 
Danes, they succeeded in saving Mercia for a time, 
and in warding off the blow that was to descend on 
Mercia. We should like to know more about this 
first campaign of Alfred, but we must rest content 
with the scanty notices in the old chronicles, where 
there are some hints as to his rapidity of action and 
his valour in battle. 

We should also like to know what making peace 
with the Danes really means. Here, it probably 
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means that the Danes withdrew on receiving 
presents, only to return to the struggle after a short 
rest, for soon after they swooped down with relentless 
fury on East Anglia. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN EAST ANGLIA. 

The Danes did not remain long at York, for, after a 
few months, a great host sailing up the Humber 
landed in the north of Lincolnshire. The first place 
they attacked was Bardeney, which then boasted of 
a rich and beautiful abbey. This they utterly 
destroyed and slew all the monks, and then 
employed the summer in laying waste the sur- 
rounding country. They crossed the Witham, and 
in a similar manner they ravaged the south of 
Lincolnshire. The king of that district does not 
seem to have opposed them ; but Algar, the brave * 
ealdorman, instantly gathered together the valiant 
inhabitants of the marsh lands. Even the monks 
from the abbeys joined the English army, and one of 
the bravest of them all was named Toly. 

The courageous Algar and his brave followers 
attacked the Danes on the feast of St Maurice, and 
with such success that they slew three of the foreign 
kings and many of their nobles. They chased the 
heathens right up to their camp, and only ended the 
fight with the advance of night Success was not 
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youths escaped to tell the sad story of the monks in 
Croyland. 

The Abbot of Croyland and the inmates of the 
abbey were performing matins when the sad news 
was brought They at once prepared for the worst, 
knowing that the cruel pagans would soon be upon 
them. With great haste all the treasures of the 
place were gathered together, and either thrown into 
the water or carried away to a place of safety. 
Only the aged and the very young remained, hoping 
that the Danes might show mercy to them. But 
they were mistaken, for soon the hordes of the 
Danes rushed in and killed the abbot and the priests 
at the altar. The aged and the young were seized 
and tortured and massacred ; one child only, of ten 
years of age, whose beautiful countenance pleased the 
younger Sidroc was allowed to live. The abbey 
was plundered and then burnt by the cruel Danes, 
who soon after marched on to Peterborough. 

Peterborough was then named Medeshampstead, 
and was famous for its glorious monastery and rich 
library, which it had taken years to form. The same 
fate that had befallen Croyland was to fall on 
Peterborough. The monks and their abbot were 
slain ; nearly all the people were killed ; the abbey 
was plundered of all its treasures and then committed 
to the flames. Huntingdon was next attacked in a 
similar manner, and then the Northmen marched 
straight into Cambridgeshire. Ely, the capital of 
the surrounding Fen country, was the seat of the 
first Christian church and monastery. This building 
was destroyed by the ruthless enemy, and nothing 

A.G. D 
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was saved but the gold and silver, which the spoilers 
divided among themselves. 

The story of the cruel work of the Danes in the 
Fen country has been told by a chronicler named 
Ingulf, and, although all his history may not be true, 
we are sure that he gathered together many of the 
records of the Abbey of Croyland, and perhaps they 
were added to by some later writer. It is from 
Ingulf we learn the story of the little boy who was 
saved by Sidroc at Croyland. He tells us the boy's 
name was Thurgar, and that Sidroc, out of pity, 
took off his little monk's coat and put on him a 
Danish garment, so that he might escape. This he 
did, and lived to tell all that he had seen when the 
Danes burned the minster at Croyland. 

We are not surprised at the Danes visiting the 
Fen country, as its abbeys with their great wealth 
were the attractions to the Northmen. So having 
done their worst in that district, they moved on to 
East Anglia, a kingdom comprising what we now 
call Norfolk and Suffolk. Its chief town then was 
Thetford, and its king was Edmund, a man praised 
for his goodness and humility, but not for his war-like 
abilities. 

CHAPTER X. 

A ROYAL MARTYR. 

Why did the Danes attack East Anglia ? Probably 
because it was an outlying dependency of Wessex, 
and it was thought wise to attack the little king- 
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dom before the greater. But there is a story told 
by an old chronicler, which, if not true, is interest- 
ing, and may be related in' this place. 

There was a King of Denmark, named Lodbrog, 
who had two sons, named Inguar and Hubba. Now, 
one day this king went with his hawk, in a small 
boat, to catch wild fowl along the coasts of his 
country. A terrible storm arose, and after being 
tossed about for many days, Lodbrog was cast 
ashore on the coast of Norfolk. Here he was 
found with his hawk, and was taken to King 
Edmund, who was much pleased with his manly 
bearing and the strange story of his adventures. 
He detained him at his palace, and allowed him 
to go hunting in his woods and forests, under the 
charge of the royal huntsman, Berne. 

Lodbrog proved himself a very successful sports- 
man, but incurred the wrath of Berne, who one day 
set upon him and slew him, and buried his body in 
the thickets of the forest. But Lodbrog, the story 
says, had a hound, who had been his faithful com- 
panion for a long time. So when Berne returned 
home with the other dogs, this hound remained with 
his master's body. In the morning. King Edmund 
asked Berne what had become of Lodbrog. Berne 
replied that he had not seen him since the previous 
day. No sooner had he answered than the hound 
of Lodbrog entered the hall and began fawning on 
the company, but especially on the king. The dog 
would not be pacified till some one went whither he 
led, and found the dead body of Lodbrog. 

King Edmund inquired into the cause of Lod- 
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brag's death, and when he found it had been brought 
about by his own huntsman, he gave orders that 
Berne should be sent adrift on the sea in Lodbrog's 
own boat. In a few days the boat was cast ashore 
in Denmark, and Berne was brought before the sons 
of Lodbrog, who knew their father's boat They de- 
manded what had be- 
come of their father, 
when Berne falsely 
replied that Lodbrt^ 
had fallen into the 
hands of Edmund, 
King of East Anglia, 
by whose' orders he had been put to death. And 
thus the story leads us to believe that Inguar and 
Hubba left Denmark with a great host to avenge their 
father's death. Whatever the reason for their inva- 
sion of East Anglia, we know that it was pursued 
with the most merciless severity, and that it ended 
in the utter ruin of that kingdom. 

The East Angles made a less determined resist- 
ance than their neighbours. It seems that one of 
the Anglian earls, named Ulfketel, opposed the 
progress of the Danes, and met them in battle at 
Thetford. But his army was utterly routed, and 
he and most of his followers were slain. This 
defeat quite unnerved the king, and he withdrew to 
Hoxne, a place not far from Diss, in Norfolk, But 
he was pursued thither by the Danes under Inguar, 
who found the English king quite unprepared for 
further conflict 

Inguar demanded that Edmund should divide his 
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treasures with the invaders, that he should submit to 
their religion, and reign as a vassal. On hearing 
these demands, Edmund took counsel with one of 
his bishops, who urged the king to submit himself 
to the Danes, or else to flee to a place of safety. 
But Edmund, like a true Englishman, scorned such 
advice, for he had determined to die with his sub- 
jects, and not forsake his kingdom. 

He then called to him the messenger from the 
Danish chief, and addressed him thus : " Tell your 
commander I am neither terrified by his threats nor 
deluded by his promises. You may destroy this 
frail and failing body like a despised vessel ; but 
know that the freedom of my mind shall never, for 
an instant, bow before him. It is more honourable 
to defend our liberties with our lives than to beg 
mercy with our tears." 

Such a speech was one worthy of an Englishman, 
breathing as it does the love of freedom and the 
spirit of liberty. But, of course, it brought down 
upon the king the immediate fury of the Danes. It 
was now useless to resist. The king was taken, 
severely beaten, and bound with fetters. He was 
then dragged to a tree, tied to its trunk, and cruelly 
whipped. Even this was not enough to appease 
the fury of the Danes, for while these tortures were 
in progress some pierced his body with their arrows. 
But Edmund bore all his sufferings in silence ; and 
Inguar, to hasten his death, ordered the English 
king to be beheaded. The corpse was left a prey 
for the wild beasts, but some faithful monks from 
Croyland secretly stole away the head and body of 
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their martyred king, and entombed them safe from 
the hands of the spoilers. 

King Edmund was canonised, and his body placed 
in a costly shrine. In due time a fine abbey was 
built over it, and the place was known as St. 
Edmund's Bury, or Bury St. Edmund's. As may 
be supposed, the memory of Edmund, this brave 
English king, was greatly reverenced in his own 
kingdom, and the churches of Norfolk and Suffolk 
have pictures of him pierced with arrows. 

It was a time of great trouble for East Anglia, 
for there was no one to take Edmund's place. His 
brother, Edwold, seeing what had happened, retired 
to a monastery in Dorsetshire, where he led a 
hermit's life on bread and water. The Northmen 
placed Guthrum, one of their leaders, over East 
Anglia, and thus its conquest was complete in all 
respects. The Danes were now masters of England 
from the Forth to the Thames, and a last and 
supreme effort was necessary to conquer Wessex, 
or England south of the Thames. 

The winter of 870 was now at hand, so the Danes 
remained quiet for a few months before they marched 
further south. In the meantime, we hear nothing of 
Ethelred, the King of the West-Saxons, and of his 
brave brother, Alfred ; but we may be sure that they 
were getting their people into discipline ; that all 
the leaders were ready to go forth ; and that the 
same spirit that the Martyr-King, Edmund, had 
shown would soon manifest itself in the English 
south of the Thames. 
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to remain long with the English, for very rapidly 
there came assistance to the Danes, and we find 
several kings, as Guthrum, Bagseg, Oskytel, Halfdene, 
and Amund, and the jarls Frene, Ingnar, Hubba, and 
the two Sidrocs, coming with an immense host to 
overwhelm the English. 

The arrival of this multitude of Danes spread 
dismay among the English, and we are not sur- 
prised to find that many deserted during the night. 
But the brave Algar gathered together all the 
remnant and they prepared to perish for their country 
and their faith. Toly the monk with Morcar had 
the position of greatest danger on the right of the 
English army, while Osgot and Harding led the left 
wing. Algar himself, with some trusty followers, 
chose the centre to help either wing as occasion 
required. 

The Danes, eager to avenge the death of their 
three kings, rushed with fury upon the English, who, 
however, resisted their onslaught and remained as 
firm as a rock during the day. Evening was fast 
approaching, and the Danes, seeing that it was 
impossible to break through the ranks of the 
English, feigned a retreat Not regarding the 
orders of their leaders, the English rushed after the 
retreating foe ; when, suddenly, the Danes rallied 
and fell upon the English, surrounding them and 
cutting them in pieces. The six English leaders 
now saw that all hope of victory had gone, so 
mounting a hill they fought with the greatest courage 
until they were left dead with their slaughtered 
followers. Of all the English army, only a few 
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youths escaped to tell the sad story of the monks in 
Croyland. 

The Abbot of Croyland and the inmates of the 
abbey were performing matins when the sad news 
was brought They at once prepared for the worst, 
knowing that the cruel pagans would soon be upon 
them. With great haste all the treasures of the 
place were gathered together, and either thrown into 
the water or carried away to a place of safety. 
Only the aged and the very young remained, hoping 
that the Danes might show mercy to them. But 
they were mistaken, for soon the hordes of the 
Danes rushed in and killed the abbot and the priests 
at the altar. The aged and the young were seized 
and tortured and massacred ; one child only, of ten' 
years of age, whose beautiful countenance pleased the 
younger Sidroc was allowed to live. The abbey 
was plundered and then burnt by the cruel Danes, 
who soon after marched on to Peterborough. 

Peterborough was then named Medeshampstead, 
and was famous for its glorious monastery and rich 
library, which it had taken years to form. The same 
fate that had befallen Croyland was to fall on 
Peterborough. The monks and their abbot were 
slain ; nearly all the people were killed ; the abbey 
was plundered of all its treasures and then committed 
to the flames. Huntingdon was next attacked in a 
similar manner, and then the Northmen marched 
straight into Cambridgeshire. Ely, the capital of 
the surrounding Fen country, was the seat of the 
first Christian church and monastery. This building 
was destroyed by the ruthless enemy, and nothing 
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was saved but the gold and silver, which the spoilers 
divided among themselves. 

The story of the cruel work of the Danes in the 
Fen country has been told by a chronicler named 
Ingulf, and, although all his history may not be true, 
we are sure that he gathered together many of the 
records of the Abbey of Croyland, and perhaps they 
were added to by some later writer. It is from 
Ingulf we learn the story of the little boy who was 
saved by Sidroc at Croyland. He tells us the boy*s 
name was Thurgar, and that Sidroc, out of pity, 
took off his little monk's coat and put on him a 
Danish garment, so that he might escape. This he 
did, and lived to tell all that he had seen when the 
Danes burned the minster at Croyland. 

We are not surprised at the Danes visiting the 
Fen country, as its abbeys with their great wealth 
were the attractions to the Northmen. So having 
done their worst in that district, they moved on to 
East Anglia, a kingdom comprising what we now 
call Norfolk and Suffolk. Its chief town then was 
Thetford, and its king was Edmund, a man praised 
for his goodness and humility, but not for his war-like 
abilities. 

CHAPTER X. 

A ROYAL MARTYR. 

Why did the Danes attack East Anglia ? Probably 
because it was an outlying dependency of Wessex, 
and it was thought wise to attack the little king- 
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dom before the greater. But there is a story told 
by an old chronicler, which, if not true, is interest- 
ing, and may be related in* this place. 

There was a King of Denmark, named Lodbrog, 
who had two sons, named Inguar and Hubba. Now, 
one day this king went with his hawk, in a small 
boat, to catch wild fowl along the coasts of his 
country. A terrible storm arose, arid after being 
tossed about for many days, Lodbrog was cast 
ashore on the coast of Norfolk. Here he was 
found with his hawk, and was taken to King 
Edmund, who was much pleased with his manly 
bearing and the strange story of his adventures. 
He detained him at his palace, and allowed him 
to go hunting in his woods and forests, under the 
charge of the royal huntsman, Berne. 

Lodbrog proved himself a very successful sports- 
man, but incurred the wrath of Berne, who one day 
set upon him and slew him, and buried his body in 
the thickets of the forest. But Lodbrog, the story 
says, had a hound, who had been his faithful com- 
panion for a long time. So when Berne returned 
home with the other dogs, this hound remained with 
his master's body. In the morning, King Edmund 
asked Berne what had become of Lodbrog. Berne 
replied that he had not seen him since the previous 
day. No sooner had he answered than the hound 
of Lodbrog entered the hall and began fawning on 
the company, but especially on the king. The dog 
would not be pacified till some one went whither he 
led, and found the dead body of Lodbrog. 

King Edmund inquired into the cause of Lod- 
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brag's death, and when he found it had been brought 
about by his own huntsman, he gave orders that 
Berne should be sent adrift on the sea in Lodbrog's 
own boat. In a few days the boat was cast ashore 
in Denmark, and Berne was brought before the sons 
of Lodbrog, who knew their father's boat They de- 
manded what had be- 
come of their father, 
when Berne falsely 
replied that Lodbrog 
had fallen into the 
hands of Edmund, 
King of East Anglia, 
by whose orders he had been put to death. And 
thus the story leads us to believe that Inguar and 
Hubba left Denmark with a great host to avenge their 
father's death. Whatever the reason for their inva- 
sion of East Anglia, we know that it was pursued 
with the most merciless severity, and that it ended 
in the utter ruin of that kingdom. 

The East Angles made a less determined resist- 
ance than their neighbours. It seems that one of 
the Anglian earls, named Ulfketel, opposed the 
progress of the Danes, and met them in battle at 
Thetford. But his army was utterly routed, and 
he and most of his followers were slain. This 
defeat quite unnerved the king, and he withdrew to 
Hoxne, a place not far from Diss, in Norfolk. But 
he was pursued thither by the Danes under Inguar, 
who found the English king quite unprepared for 
further conflict 

Inguar demanded that Edmund should divide his 
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treasures with the invaders, that he should submit to 
their religion, and reign as a vassal. On hearing 
these demands, Edmund took counsel with one of 
his bishops, who urged the king to submit himself 
to the Danes, or else to flee to a place of safety. 
But Edmund, like a true Englishman, scorned such 
advice, for he had determined to die with his sub- 
jects, and not forsake his kingdom. 

He then called to him the messenger from the 
Danish chief, and addressed him thus : " Tell your 
commander I am neither terrified by his threats nor 
deluded by his promises. You may destroy this 
frail and failing body like a despised vessel ; but 
know that the freedom of my mind shall never, for 
an instant, bow before him. It is more honourable 
to defend our liberties with our lives than to beg 
mercy with our tears." 

Such a speech was one worthy of an Englishman, 
breathing as it does the love of freedom and the 
spirit of liberty. But, of course, it brought down 
upon the king the immediate fury of the Danes. It 
was now useless to resist. The king was taken, 
severely beaten, and bound with fetters. He was 
then dragged to a tree, tied to its trunk, and cruelly 
whipped. Even this was not enough to appease 
the fury of the Danes, for while these tortures were 
in progress some pierced his body with their arrows. 
But Edmund bore all his sufferings in silence ; and 
Inguar, to hasten his death, ordered the English 
king to be beheaded. The corpse was left a prey 
for the wild beasts, but some faithful monks from 
Croyland secretly stole away the head and body of 
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their martyred king, and entombed them safe from 
the hands of the spoilers. 

King Edmund was canonised, and his body placed 
in a costly shrine. In due time a fine abbey was 
built over it, and the place was known as St. 
Edmund's Bury, or Bury St. Edmund's. As may 
be supposed, the memory of Edmund, this brave 
English king, was greatly reverenced in his own 
kingdom, and the churches of Norfolk and Suffolk 
have pictures of him pierced with arrows. 

It was a time of great trouble for East Anglia, 
for there was no one to take Edmund's place. His 
brother, Edwold, seeing what had happened, retired 
to a monastery in Dorsetshire, where he led a 
hermit's life on bread and water. The Northmen 
placed Guthrum, one of their leaders, over East 
Anglia, and thus its conquest was complete in all 
respects. The Danes were now masters of England 
from the Forth to the Thames, and a last and 
supreme effort was necessary to conquer Wessex, 
or England south of the Thames. 

The winter of 870 was now at hand, so the Danes 
remained quiet for a few months before they marched 
further south. In the meantime, we hear nothing of 
Ethelred, the King of the West-Saxons, and of his 
brave brother, Alfred ; but we may be sure that they 
were getting their people into discipline ; that all 
the leaders were ready to go forth ; and that the 
same spirit that the Martyr-King, Edmund, had 
shown would soon manifest itself in the English 
south of the Thames. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN ALFRED'S DAYS. 

Before proceeding further with the story of Alfred, 
it will be interesting to consider the manners and 
customs of our English forefathers, and to learn some-, 
thing of their mode of life. Speaking generally, the 
English of those days were not a learned or a re- 
ligious people ; but they had a strong sense of 
justice, and a deeply rooted love of liberty and free- 
dom. They were an industrious folk, loving the 
home life much as Englishmen cherish it to-day 

The houses of the people were generally small 
and inconvenient; and even in the higher ranks there 
was not much attempt at architecture in constructing 
their dwellings. At their first coming to our land, 
the whole of an English family would live and sleep 
in one room, which was known as the Common Hall. 
After a time, sleeping rooms were added, and bowers 
or sitting rooms for the women. The sitting rooms 
were scantily furnished with benches and stools of a 
heavy and rude pattern. The walls were hung with 
tapestry, woven with figures of birds or other 
animals. These hangings were necessary to keep 
out the draughts, for the wood-work of the rooms 
was badly constructed. 

Trestles were often used, but sometimes we read 
of very costly tables of gold and silver ; some 
costing as much as three hundred pounds. Candle- 
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Sticks of various sorts were used, some of bone, 
others of silver and gold. Hand-bells are said to 
have been in use, especially in monasteries, while 
silver mirrors are also mentioned. There are some old 
drawings of English beds, from which it appears that 
both the head and bottom of the bed were boarded, 
and the pillows look as if made of plaited straw. 



For bed coverings they used bear-skins and goat- 
skins, while, around the bed, curtains were drawn. 

The English were a very convivial people, and for 
their food they used many expensive articles, such as 
silver and gold cups, basins, and dishes. These, of 
course, would only be found in the houses of the 
wealthy ; but in the houses of the lower orders we 
read of cups of bone, brazen dishes, and vessels of 
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wood and iron. Horns, as drinking vessels, were 
much used at table ; and some of them were beauti- 
fully worked with *gold and silver. There is a 
curiously carved horn still preserved in York 
Minster. This was made in those far-off times, and 
it deserves notice for its fine workmanship. 

In Bede's time glass vessels were little used, but 
he mentions lamps of glass. Towards the period of 
the Norman Conquest glass became more used in 
domestic life. Gold and silver were the adornments 
of sword-hilts, saddles, bridles, and banners. English 
gold rings contained gems, and even their garments 
were sometimes jewelled. The crown of an English 
king is described as made of gold and silver, and 
set with various gems. 

The productions of India and the East were 
known to our ancestors, and highly valued by them. 
In fact, they frequently gave presents of such things 
as frankincense, pepper, cinnamon, etc. The Eng- 
lish made common use of hot baths, and the 
washing of the feet in warm water, especially after 
travelling, is often mentioned. It was indeed a part 
ofevery-day hospitality to offer this refreshment to a 
visitor ; and to wash the feet of the poor was one of 
the acts of penance to be performed by the rich. 

The food of the English was varied ; they reared 
various kinds of domestic animals, and grew com in 
abundance. Oxen, sheep, swine, fowls, and deer were 
the commonest animals used for food ; and it is worth 
noting that of these the most numerous were swine. 
The meat was generally salted ; and, when cold 
weather set in, large numbers of sheep and oxen were 
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killed to be preserved for the coming winter. Many 
kinds of fish were caught and eaten, but of them all 
the eel was the most abundant. Fish was such a 
favourite article of diet that the supply never equalled 
the demand ; and, although many things have 
changed, it seems that the fish then liked have 
continued in favour to our own days. Herrings, 
oysters, crabs, salmon, skate, flounders, and many 
other kinds of fish formed the favourite dishes of our 
forefathers. But although animal food was in much 
use among the English, it was rather the food 
of the wealthier than of the poorer classes. 

Bread was made of wheat and barley, but wheat, 
like meat, was the dearer article, and therefore less 
general. Fruit was abundant, and orchards were 
numerous. We find figs, grapes, nuts, almonds, 
pears, and apples mentioned frequently. Most people 
had bee-hives for the sake of honey, for then there 
was no sugar such as we have to-day. 

In an old manuscript we have a list of the articles 
of food eaten by a child, who, in reply to a question, 
* What do you eat to-day ? " says : " As yet I feed 
on flesh-meat, because I am a child living under the 
rod." A second question is put : " What more do 
you eat ? " and the answer comes : " Herbs, eggs, 
fish, cheese, butter, and beans, and all clean things I 
eat with many thanks." 

At the chief meal the master of the house sat at 
the head of the table ; each man took the meat in 
his fingers, and either bit off* a piece or cut it off* 
with a knife or dagger. The lady of the house sat 
by her husband ; but when the drinking began, she 
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and any other ladies who were present departed to 
their own apartments. 

The men drank long and heavily ; and the cups 
or glasses from which they drank were made with 
the bottoms rounded, so as to compel the guests to 
keep them in their hands till they were empty. The 
usual drink was either mead or ale, but, in the 
houses of the rich, wine was not unknown. It was 
held to be disgraceful to leave the table as long as 
the drinking lasted, and often the result was drunken- 
ness and quarrelling, and even blood-shed. Here is 
the old definition of drunkenness, which is worth 
quoting: "This," says the English law, "is drunken- 
ness, when the state of the mind is changed, the tongue 
stammers, the eyes are disturbed, the head is giddy, 
and pain follows." To atone for this, fasts of various 
lengths were enjoined. There were places, like our 
taverns or ale-houses, where liquors were sold, and 
priests were forbidden either to eat or drink at such 
places. 

The English displayed considerable variety as 
as well as vanity in their dress. As they became 
more civilised, so they paid more attention to the 
adornment of their persons. From some old draw- 
ings it appears that the women wore long loose robes 
reaching to the ground, and long loose sleeves. 
Upon their head may be seen a hood or veil, which, 
falling down in front, was wrapped round the neck. 
The ladies wore necklaces and bracelets, besides 
rings and other ornaments. The hair was elabor- 
ately dressed, and often the cheeks were painted. 

The men wore linen and woollen tunics which 
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reached to the knees, and over them were cloaks, lined 
with the fur of the beaver or the fox. The men had 
also a fondness for finery; and we read of silk 
garments woven with golden eagles or set with gems. 
At this period the English shaved their beards, but 





allowed the hair of their upper lip to grow. Around 
their necks the men had sometimes gold and 
precious stones ; and men of wealth had expensive 
bracelets on their arms, and rings on their 
fingers. 
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The chief amusements of the English were those 
connected with hunting and hawking. Hunting was 
forbidden on Sundays, but every man was allowed 
to hunt in the woods and the fields that were his 
. own, so long as he did not interfere with the king's 
hunting. The English Calendar for September repre- 
sents a boar-hunt ; a wood is seen containing boars ; 
one man is on foot with a spear, while another 
appears to be blowing a horn. From the same 
Calendar for October we can see that hawking was 
then the favourite sport. Hawks and falcons were 
much prized, and were valuable presents ; in fact 
we may say that hawking was a royal sport. 

But besides field sports, the English had many 
indoor amusements. At their cheerful meetings 
it was the custom for all to sing in turn, and, for 
this purpose, the harp was passed round to each 
guest. Alfred, we know, was a cunning player on 
the harp ; and we read of gleemen, musicians, and 
harpers very frequently in the old writings of this 
time. Dancing was also practised, and various 
games of hazard, such as dice, were played. 

As may be imagined, the number of trades was 
not large, and the arts practised were few. Com- 
iperce was not considerable, hence the merchants 
and traders were not numerous. The chief trades 
were those connected with war and agriculture ; and 
so perhaps the most important of all artisans was 
the smith. In every village there was a smithy, 
with the tools for making all kinds of iron-ware. 
Goldsmiths, silversmiths, and coppersmiths are 
frequently mentioned at this period. After the 
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smith in importance came the carpenter and shoe- 
maker, and then followed the baker, the fisherman, 
and the furrier. 

Even the clergy were sometimes skilful handi- 
craftsmen, and we read of some being smiths, 
bellmakers, and workers in glass. Abbot Benedict, 
in the seventh century, brought over from France 
some skilful workmen, who taught the English the 
art of making glass for windows, lamps, and drinking 
vessels. The arts of weaving, embroidery, and 
dyeing were practised ; and in some cases we are 
led to believe that the English ladies excelled with 
the needle and in gold embroidery. It was the 
custom of the English kings to make presents of 
rich garments, vases, bracelets, and rings to their 
courtiers, and of great lords doing the same to their 
knights. We may, therefore, be sure that the trades 
for making these articles must have given employ- 
ment to many people. 

Perhaps enough has now been said on the mode 
of life among our forefathers. It is an interesting 
subject, and one which we must know something 
about in order to understand the life of Alfred. 
In later chapters more will be written about the 
merchants and sailors, the travelling and hospitality 
of the English ; but we must now resume the 
narrative of our hero's life, and proceed with the 
story of his conflict with the Danes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DANES IN WESSEX. 

It is now time to resume the story of the Danish 
conquests in England. In previous chapters we 
have read of the conquest of Northumbria, and then 
of Mercia and East Anglia. These three kingdoms 
had succumbed, one after the other, to the superior 
skill and discipline of the Danish hordes. Now, 
after a short interval, in which the Danes rested only 
to gather new strength, the full fury of the invaders 
was to descend on the kingdom of Wessex and its 
people. Would that kingdom present a bold front 
to the Danes? Would its people fight for their 
homes to the death ? Above all, would Wessex and 
its people find brave leaders ready to lead their 
followers on to victory? 

These were questions that must have been often 
asked, and anxiously discussed, before the advent of 
the Danes in the realm of the West-Saxon king. 
Now, one thousand years after, we can answer those 
questions without any difficulty, for we know from 
all accounts that the West-Saxons were united as 
one man in opposing the enemy. We know that 
they showed the greatest bravery and courage in 
fighting, and that they manifested those qualities of 
dogged perseverance and of sheer obstinacy, that 
have stood our English race in such good stead 
through all the ten centuries since this time of trial. 
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Well was It for these West- Saxons that they had a 
king in Ethelred, who had made up his mind to 
resist the Danes to the last But better, far better, 
was it for them that they had a young and able 
crown-prince in Alfred, who was ready to sacrifice 
the life of a scholar for that of a warrior when he 
heard the call of duty. 

For more than twenty years he had been pre- 
paring himself for the duties of a leader. He had 
watched, and thought, and studied what could best 
be done to free England from the thraldom of the 
invader. At last his time has come ; the time of 
preparation is over ; and Alfred the man has to 
show that he has all the qualities necessary to prove 
himself the saviour of his land and the father of his 
people. 

The campaign opened in Wessex at the beginning 
of 871. The winter was not over when the Danes, 
leaving the east coast, embarked for Wessex in 
search of land and plunder. They were led by two 
kings, Bagseg and Halfdene, and five jarls, Osbem, 
Frene, Harald, and both the Sidrocs. They entered 
the Thames in their ships, and so great was their 
number that they carried everything before them. 

It appears that the Danish army was divided into 
two parts, and that the larger division soon reached 
Reading, which was then a royal town of the West- 
Saxons. It is situated south of the Thames, at the 
spot where the Kennet joins the parent stream. 
They evidently considered it a place of great 
importance, and, without opposition, they took the 
town and then proceeded to fortify it. On the third 
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day after their arrival a large number of the Danes 
scoured the country around for plunder, which they 
took safely to the conquered town. 

The West-Saxons were evidently taken by sur- 
prise, but Ethelwulf, the alderman of that district, 
quickly gathered together a gallant band, and with 
these he offered battle to the Danes at Englefield, a 
place, still bearing the same name, about six miles 
west of Reading. For a long time both sides fought 
bravely, but brave Ethelwulf addressed his followers 
and roused their spirits by these encouraging words 
— ^** Their army is great, but yet we may beat them 
with contempt ; but though they attack us with 
more men, yet our commander, Christ, is greater 
than they." 

At length one of the Danish leaders was slain, 
and the greater part of the army was destroyed, 
while the rest saved themselves by flight Thus the 
first fight was won by the West Saxons. But, as we 
have seen before, the Danes did not know when they 
were beaten, for they had a marvellous power of 
rallying themselves and returning again to the fight. 
It appears that the remnant of the Danes escaped to 
Reading, for, in three or four days after Englefield, we 
find Ethelred and Alfred advancing with their army 
to attack the royal city of Reading, and if possible 
to re-take this important place. 

Some of the Danes sallied out to meet the West- 
Saxons, but they were slain without mercy. A great 
conflict now ensued, and victory leaned first to one 
side and then to the other. At length the Danes, 
seizing their opportunity, rushed upon their opponents 
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like wolves, and the English, not used to such a fierce 
onrush, were obliged to retreat Among the slain 
was the faithful Ethelwulf, who, the old chronicler 
tells us, had raged as a lion in battle. His body was 
left on the field, and afterwards taken by the victors 
to Derby. 

But the West-Saxons were nothing daunted by 
this defeat, and the Danes discovered that they had 
a resolute foe to resist Only four days elapsed 
when the two armies met each other at Ashdown, a 
place in the extreme west of Berkshire. Ashdown is 
situated on the Downs, the highest point of which is 
White Horse HilL Indeed, it is said that the great 
White Horse was cut in the hill to commemorate 
this battle. 

The Danes seized the summit of the hill, while 
the English were in the valley below. The Danes, as 
was their custom, divided themselves into two com- 
panies, one being commanded by both their kings, and 
the other by the jarls or earls. The English arrayed 
themselves in a similar manner ; and there, early on 
a cold March morning, these two great armies were 
ready for the conflict 

It is on this occasion that we get a full notice of 
Alfred as a warrior. It had been arranged that 
King Ethelred shoulH lead his host against the 
Danish kings, and that Alfred and his men should 
try conclusions with the men led by the Danish 
earls. But Ethelred stayed a long time hearing mass, 
and vowed that he would not leave his tent till 
prayers were over. Alfred in the meantime was in 
his proper place, at the head of his army. He waited 
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for his brother, but the king came not Alfred, 
seeing there was danger in delay, determined to take 
the whole command in his own hands. " With the 
rush of a wild boar " he led his men up the slope, 
having first formed them Into 
a dense phalanx. 

The two armies met with 
a great crash on the side of 
the hill ; and there, round a 
stunted thorn tree, the battle 
raged long and fiercely. At 
length the Danes gave way 
and fled in haste. King 
Bagseg and five earls, with 
many thousands of their men, 
were slain. In fact, never 
since the Danes had landed 
in England had there been 
such a bloody fight. King 
Ethelred only arrived in time 
to pursue the routed army, 
so we can safely give Alfred 
all the credit for winning this 
great victory. He had saved 
his country by acting de- 
cisively and fearlessly at a 
critical moment. 

Such a victory as that at 
Ashdown did not, however, solcieb. bintm cbkturv. 
quell the spirit of the Danes, 

for in fourteen days after we find they opposed 
their victors at Basing, in Hampshire. As before. 
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at Ashdown, the Danes had the better position ; 
but on this occasion, after an obstinate fight, 
they gained the advantage. However, they carried 
off no spoils, so we may conclude their success 
was not very great. They now waited for rein- 
forcements, and after an interval of two months 
they transferred themselves to Merton, a town in 
Surrey. Here they were met by the West-Saxon men, 
bravely led by.Ethelred and Alfred, who were des- 
tined in this battle to fight together for the last time. 
At Merton the Danes fought in two divisions, and 
had the superiority in point of numbers. But the 
West-Saxons were victorious throughout the day, 
although they were obliged at nightfall to abandon 
the field to the enemy. Many of the. brave warriors 
of the West-Saxons were killed, and it is said that 
King Ethelred was wounded. 
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LONG LIVE THE KING! 

After the battle of Merton, King Ethelred died. 
We do not know the cause of his death ; but, as it 
occurred so soon after the battle in which he was 
wounded, it may be supposed that he died of his 
wounds. He had reigned five years, and according 
to Asser he had governed his kingdom "bravely, 
honourably, and with good repute." Ethelred was 
laid to rest by his brother Alfred in Wimborne 
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Minster, in Dorsetshire. He should have been buried 
at Sherborne, where rested most of the West Saxon 
kings, but it seems probable that that place was in 
the hands of the Danes. 

Alfred, who had previously been of secondary- 
rank, now became king. It will be remembered 
that, as a boy, he had been anointed by Leo IV., 
and he had also been chosen by his father to be one 
of his successors. It is true that the late king had 
two sons, but the English in those days often elected 
their king. Certainly the office was not always 
hereditary as it now is with us ; and further, it is to 
be noted that a king was needed in those troublous 
days, who could lead his army to battle. 

Accordingly, we find that Alfred was chosen king 
by the acclamations of all the people, who had even 
desired to make him king in the lifetime of his 
brother. But Alfred had no wish to supplant 
Ethelred, and had waited with patience the appointed 
time for wearing the crown. It is said that Alfred 
consented to reign almost against his will, for he 
seemed to despair that he would be able to rid his 
country of the Danes. Certainly he began his reign 
at a dark period of the nation's history, and for 
many years to come he had to pass through a time 
of trial. But he had a stout heart, and, although 
fortune seemed at first to frown on him, he never 
utterly despaired. 

Scarcely had he returned from the grave of his 
brother than the news spread that the Danes had 
received considerable reinforcements, and that a 
great army was ready to meet Alfred, who seems to 
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have been living in the western part of Wessex. 
Nearly a month passed before he could get tf^ether 
a small army with which to attack the enemy. The 
Danes were strongly posted on a hill at Wilton, on 
the left bank of the river Wily. Alfred and his men 
fought bravely against overwhelming odds, and after 
a long and fierce engagement the Danes took to hasty 
flight. They were pursued by the West-Saxons ; 
but, when victoty seemed certain fresh companies 



came to the assistance of the Danes. They now 
rallied to the fight, and utterly defeated Alfred and 
his brave followers. Thus, Alfred's first battle, when 
he was king, was lost. We need not be surprised, 
for had he not fought eight fights in this one year? 
And further, he must have lost many of his best 
men, and his resources were not unlimited. 

So Alfred did what was probably the best thing. 
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He made peace with the Danes on condition that 
they should leave his kingdom. It appears that 
they were glad to accept the terms of Alfred ; and so 
we may infer that they, too, had lost very heavily in 
this campaign in Wessex in 871. The old chronicles 
say that the Danes had lost one king, nine dukes, 
and innumerable troops of soldiers. Both sides were 
thus glad of the truce, and both sides availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to strengthen themselves 
for further action. 

The Danes crossed the Thames and entered 
London, which was then the headquarters of Burhred, 
King of Mercia, and brother-in-law of Alfred, whose 
sister, Ethelswitha, he had married. Alfred was not 
able to come to the assistance of his brother-in-law, 
and Burhred was unable to oppose the invasion of 
the Danes. He proved himself a feeble king, and 
foolishly got rid of the Danes for a time by paying 
them a tribute. 

The Danish ships now left the Thames and sailed 
along the east coast. They landed in Northumbria 
and replaced Egbert on the throne. After passing 
the winter there, they appeared the next year in the 
district of Lindsey, in Lincolnshire. There they 
seized on a place named Torksey, and only took 
their departure after receiving a large sum of money. 
The Danes then plunged into the heart of Mercia, 
and without meeting any resistance they seized 
Repton, in Derbyshire. 

The unfortunate Kkig Burhred was alarmed, and 
he be^lL A hast j^ retreat. Evidently he despaired of 
withstanding the cruel foe, and so he fled over the 
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sea, and wandered as a pilgrim to Rome. Scarcely 
had he reached this haven of rest, after surmounting 
all the toils of a long journey, than death overtook 
him. And there, far from his own country, he was 
buried in the chapel attached to the English school. 
His wife Ethelswitha could not travel with him, but 
she found safety with her brother Alfred. In later 
times, however, she journeyed to Rome to visit the 
tomb of her husband. 

This must have been a great grief to Alfred, for 
he saw that Mercia had now entirely fallen into the 
hands of the Danes, who had placed on its throne a 
mere puppet, by name Ceolwulf, who only reigned on 
condition that he would not oppose their will, but be 
obedient to them in every respect Ceolwulf was a 
weak-minded man, and he readily took the oath of 
allegiance to the Danes, and moreover gave them 
hostages. So long as he gave them treasure he 
was allowed to remain in his position ; but in the 
course of a few years the Danes dethroned him, 
plundered him of all his wealth, and left him to die 
in poverty. 

The great Danish army found it wise to divide 
itself into two parts. When the spring of 875 
arrived, one division under Halfdene turned to the 
north, and proceeded to plunder the country from 
the Tyne to the Clyde. The other division, under 
three leaders, Guthrum, Amund, and Oskytel, turned 
south, and placed their headquarters at Cambridge, 
which was then called Grantabridge. 

While at this place Guthrum formed plans to bring 
ruin on his most determined foe, the king of the 
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West-Saxons. The winter was passed in peace, but 
on the arrival of the spring, in 876, the Danes 
suddenly left their quarters. They stole away by 
night, and, boarding their ships, which were always 
ready for service, they landed in Dorset. 

Their coming, as usual, was quite unexpected, and 
so they were able to seize Wareham, which was well 
adapted for their purpose, as it was situated between 
two rivers and was not far from the sea. They at 
once proceeded to ravage the surrounding district, 
and met with little resistance. Alfred, in the 
previous year, had met the Danes on sea, and with 
a small fleet he had defeated them, taking as a prize 
one of their seven ships. But now he felt quite 
unable to engage the large fleet which had come 
under the command of three sea-kings. So, very 
reluctantly, he made peace with them by giving 
them large sums of money. 

According to their custom, they left hostages with 
Alfred, and promised to take their departure. But 
so frequently had they broken their promises that 
Alfred determined to submit them to a very solemn 
ordeal. First of all he caused them to swear on the 
relics of the saints ; and this was an oath which 
Alfred held in the highest reverence. Fearing that 
this would not be sufficient, he made them perform a 
more impressive ceremony, and one by which they 
had never allowed themselves to be pledged before. 
He made them swear, the second time, on a holy 
ring or bracelet, which had been smeared with the 
blood of some sacred animals. This was the highest 
and holiest form of oafh used among northern nations. 
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But Alfred must have known that very little 
reliance could be placed on any promises made by 
his enemies. Even after this double oath, and this 
most solemn ceremony, they stole away the same 
night in large numbers and attacked a body of 
English horsemen. They captured the horses, and 
after a hasty ride they reached Devonshire, and 
made themselves masters of the city of Exeter. As 
this place was on a river and not far from the sea, 
it was exactly suited to their mode of warfare. 
Here they rested the whole of the winter, and it is 
said that Rollo, the great sea-rover and future Duke 
of Normandy, came to their assistance. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ENGLAND WHEN ALFRED WAS KING. 

When Alfred began to reign, the Romans had left 
England more than 450 years. In that interval 
much had happened, for the original inhabitants, the 
Celts, had been driven into Wales and Cornwall, 
while the Teutons had peopled the main part of 
England. During the English conquest, we know 
that there were many conflicts between the Celts and 
the conquerors ; but by Alfred's time the two races 
were mixing together, and the consequence was a 
great change in the English people. With the 
fancy and wit of the Celt mingling with the energy 
and earnestness of the Teuton, there was in process 
of formation a more complex character. 
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With this change in the people, there had also 
been a change in the appearance of the country. 
Probably in Alfred's day not half the soil was culti- 
vated, and means of communication between different 
parts of the country were not good. The Romans had 
made some excellent roads, but it does not appear 
that, in the meantime, these had been improved or 
increased. As the traveller passed along these 
roads, the main landscape before him would consist 
of lai^e forests and vast tracts of moor and of 
fen. Even the settled districts were surrounded 
by woods and thickets, whence the farmer obtained 
wood for his household fire, his fences, and his 
house-building. 

The harbours around the coast were becoming 
the centres of population and much industry, for 
the fishers were busy with their nets. Inland, the 
pastures stretched along the lower slopes of the 
moorland and formed grazing grounds for the cattle 
of the people. Near stream and river ran the 
meadow lands of the homesteads, which for safety 
were surrounded by ditch and fence. At this time 
English farmers were common owners of all the 
meadow and pasture land, as well as of the arable 
and waste land. Round the homesteads stretched 
broad acres of corn-land ploughed with teams of 
oxen. 

There was indeed much life in the little town- 
ships : the mills were grinding; the hammer was 
ringing in the smithy from mom till eve; the hall of 
the lord was in the midst of his demesne, and was 
known to all the townsfolk ; while the little church. 
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with its parish priest, was constantly calling men to 
think of higher things. 

Not only had the character and mode of life of 
the people changed in Alfred's time, but a great 
change had taken place in the moral life of the 
people. Slavery had once been an institution, now 
it was declared an evil ; once drunkenness and 
gluttony were praised, now they were denounced. 
It was formerly the right thing to hate an enemy, 
now revenge was declared a sin. The influence of 
the Church and Christianity had made this revolution, 
and they now sought to control every circumstance of 
one's life from the cradle to the grave. The church 
was the scene of the christening, the marriage, and 
the funeral. No longer was the warrior buried on 
some lonely hill, but he took his last sleep in the 
lowly grave beneath the shadow of his village 
church. 

In some places, however, the old heathenism still 
cast its blighting influence. The sun, the moon, 
fire and rivers, wells and great stones were looked 
upon with reverence almost amounting to idolatry. 
Witchcraft was not yet dead, for witches and diviners 
still used their spells. Some of the old heathen 
ceremonies survived, or were altered to adapt 
them to the seasons of the Christian Church. Thus 
the pagan festivals connected with May-games and 
Whitsun-ales, the bringing in of the boar's head at 
Yule-tide, were still kept. Such old customs as 
whipping the fruit trees in spring, of eating the 
" Easter-hare," and those connected with the 
" Epiphany-fires " were also celebrated. The names 
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of the days of the week and the names of many 
places all show that paganism had not lost all its 
power. 

When Christianity was first introduced into our 
land, the people were preached to and converted by 
monks or missionaries from the monasteries. But 



after a time each parish came to have its own 
resident priest, who thus came into touch with all 
classes of society. To support the church and its 
priest, the great landowner of the place often set 
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aside one-tenth or a tithe of his farm produce. The 
church was generally built on the mound in the 
centre of the village, where formerly the townsfolk 
had met in their moots to discuss the affair? of the 
place. The church was thus the centre of village 
life. In the churchyard the fair or market was 
held ; the farmers often met in the south porch ; 
while the annual village-feast was held on the day 
of the saint to which the church was dedicated. 

Thus, when Alfred was king, this England of ours 
was being transformed. Its people had lost their 
love of wandering, and were settling down in town, 
and village, and hamlet. With a love of freedom 
they were ready to fight valiantly for their hearth 
and home, and even to make great sacrifices for their 
kith and kin. They were an obstinate, hard-working 
people, ready to do great things and to follow loyally 
a true king such as Alfred. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A SEA FIGHT IN THE CHANNEL. 

While the Danes were at Exeter they received an 
accession to their strength every day, so that Asser 
says, "If thirty thousand of them were slain in one 
battle, others took their places to double the number.*' 
Even allowing for some exaggeration in this state- 
ment, there is no doubt that the Danes came over in 
great force and continually overpowered Alfred. In 
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reading the scanty details of the warfare of the last 
six or seven years, we are often forced to ask the 
question, How is it that Fortune seemed to smile 
and frown alternately on the efforts of Alfred ? And 
we are bound to come to the conclusion that the 
Danes did not know what it was to be beaten ; that 
they constantly changed their tactics ; and that, 
owing to their rapidity of movement and their start- 
ling change of plans, they were more than a match 
for the West-Saxons. 

Let us remember, too, that Wessex had not un- 
limited resources, either of money or men ; that 
Alfred was certainly a very merciful conqueror ; and 
that he did not always push home the advantage he 
had gained. Only on these suppositions can we 
understand the strange change of fortune in this 
West-Saxon war. 

But we can gather from the old records that 
Alfred was, at length, beginning to change his tactics, 
and that he was determined to meet the Danes in a 
new manner. It is strange that we do not hear 
more of sea-fights in those days, especially when we 
remember that in former times the Angles and 
Saxons had roved about on the sea, very much as 
the Danes were doing at this time. In fact it would 
.seem that when the Saxons were fairly settled in 
England, they left off their sea-faring habits. Only 
once, in 875, do we hear of Alfred meeting the 
Danes on the sea, and that sea-fight is memorable 
because it was the first naval victory won by 
Englishmen. 

This victory was, probably, the turning point in 

A.G. F 
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Alfred's plans, for it would seem that he set to work 
to form a fleet, and discovered that it was better to 
meet an enemy at sea, and to keep him from landing, 
rather than to let him land and then defeat him 
afterwards. 

This formation of Alfred's fleet is so important, 
and it has so affected our whole history, that we must 
give the full account of the event as it is recorded 
by Asser. He says : " Then King Alfred commanded 
boats and galleys, i,e, long ships, to be built through- 
out the kingdom, in order to offer battle by sea 
to the enemy as they were coming. On board of 
these he placed seamen, and appointed them to 
watch the seas." In these few sentences we have 
the secret of our present greatness as an Empire. 
Only so long as we have ships to watch the seas 
wherever our interests are at stake can we expect 
to retain our position as Mistress of the Ocean. 
Alfred laid the foundation of our British Empire ; 
and now, one thousand years after his death, we 
have to cherish and maintain this heritage. 

And Alfred formed his fleet none too soon, for 
it was necessary to blockade the port of Exeter, 
where the Danes were wintering, so that no supplies 
.should reach them. We also see that the condition 
of the West-Saxons was desperate, for Alfred himself 
went to Exeter and found that it was useless to 
attack it from the land side. Moreover, the Danish 
fleet was sailing to the west, in the direction of the 
Land's End, perhaps only to go to Exeter, so that 
It was necessary to intercept them in their journey- 
down the Channel. The Danish fleet consisted of 
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one hundred and twenty ships, full of armed soldiers. 
The number of ships in Alfred's fleet is not known, 
but there is reason to believe that they were manned 
by hired seamen. 

There was evidently a contest, but the elements 
fought for Alfred, and did the greatest damage to the 
Danes. For more than a month the Danish fleet 
"was tossed and almost wrecked among the waves of 
the sea " ; and finally all the ships of the pagans, to 
the number of one hundred and twenty, were drowned 
in the sea off the Bay of Swanage, in Dorset, and 
not far from Wareham. It is only a coincidence, 
but one worth noting, that, seven hundred years later, 
England was saved from the Spanish Armada in 
almost the same way, and at almost the same place. 
On both occasions Englishmen fought bravely, and 
on both occasions " God blew with his winds, and 
they were scattered." 

This was a severe blow to the Danes, but again 
Alfred did not, or could not, follow up his great 
victory. The English Chronicle simply states that the 
Danes desired peace, that they gave Alfred as many 
hostages as he wanted, and that they swore many 
oaths. What is of more interest still, we are 
informed that they observed the peace well. This 
evidently shows that they had received a severe 
check, and that time was required to recover them- 
selves. 

For the rest of the year 877 the Danes went out 
of Wessex into Mercia. There they divided the 
land among themselves, and gave part to Ceolwulf, 
who was their deputy. They also settled in Lincoln- 
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shire and the adjoining lands, where we can still 
trace their settlements by the Danish names they 
gave them. About one-fourth of the village names 
in Lincolnshire end in the suffix by^ and we get 
such unmistakably Danish names as Kirk by, 
Asgardby, Grimsby, and Raithby, which all go to 
show that this district was once the residence of a 
Danish population. 

Ye Mariners of England! 

Ye Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze ; 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
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Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o*er the mountain-waves 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbell. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

IN THE WILDS OF SOMERSET. 

We now come to the year 878, which has been said 
to be " the greatest and saddest and most glorious 
in all Alfred's life." It would appear that part of 
the Danish host had withdrawn to Gloucester, and 
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that Alfred had disbanded his army, evidently under 
the impression that his enemies meant to keep their 
oaths. But again his hopes were shattered, for a 
new band of the Northmen, under a great leader, 
Hubba, came to the assistance of their comrades, 
and very soon a new attack was directed on Wessex. 
And so, at the beginning of winter in 877, a great 
storm began, which burst over the kingdom in the 
early days of 878. 

The attack was carried on by land and water, 
the fleet of twenty-three Danish ships being com- 
manded by Hubba. The land army marched into 
Wiltshire and took possession of Chippenham, a 
royal castle on the left bank of the Avon. Making 
this their headquarters, the Danes ranged the country, 
destroying everything with fire and sword. In fact, 
the old chronicler says " they overspread the land 
like locusts, and seemed, like them, to rise out of it." 
Many of the West Saxons, once so brave, were now 
seized with fear, and those who were able fled to the 
continent. Bishops, priests, and monks gathered 
together their relics, precious stones, and ornaments 
from the monasteries, and carried them to places of 
safety ; but the common people had to remain, and 
their cruel oppressors reduced them to a condition of 
servitude. 

In the midst of all the disorder and defeat, we 
have one bright picture of the bravery of the West- 
Saxons. Many faithful followers of Alfred had 
thrown themselves into a fortress in Devonshire. 
They had fought bravely in the open field with the 
Danes, and now, when forced to give way, they retired 
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behind the walls of this fortress at Cynwith. The 
Danes surrounded the place and thought they could 
starve the gallant garrison into surrender. But they 
were rudely deceived, for, in spite of a scarcity of 
water, the men held out bravely. Not only did 
this devoted body of men defend themselves from 
attack, but they determined to make an attempt to 
assail the enemy, even if they perished in the effort. 
So, early one morning, even at the dawn of day, 
they sallied forth and surprised the Danish army. 
They gained a complete victory, leaving dead on the 
field nearly one thousand Danes and the great sea- 
king, Hubba. 

There is a story connected with this battle, 
which relates that the Danish standard called Raven 
fell into the hands of the victors. It is said that the 
three sisters of Inguar and Hubba wove that flag 
and got it ready in one day. This standard was 
carried into every battle, and the Danes had a 
tradition that, if they were to gain the victory, a 
live crow would appear flying in the middle of the 
flag; but if they were doomed to defeat, it would 
hang motionless. 

But this brilliant little victory was the last- effort 
to resist the Danes. The English Chronicle gives us 
the result of all the mischief wrought by the Danes 
in a few sentences. It says : " And many of the 
people they drove beyond sea, and of the remainder 
the greater part they subdued and forced to obey 
them, except King Alfred. And he, with a small 
band, with difficulty, retreated to the woods and to 
the fastnesses of the moors." 
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It must have seemed that all was lost, and we 
need not be surprised if the West- Saxons lost heart, 
and bent under the yoke of the oppressor. But 
though all were despairing, Alfred still hoped for 
success. At such a time of trial many a king would 
have sought safety by finding refuge in a foreign 
land. Alfred, Nhowever, was made of sterner stuff, 
and although he iiad lost his throne, he determined 
to show himself the deliverer of his people. Accord- 
ingly, in full confidenceliaathe would be the saviour 
of his people, he withdrew! with a few faithful 
followers, to a place, where he might conceal himself, 
till a suitable moment should arrive to strike a 
decisive blow at the Danes. 

He withdrew into Somerset, where he apparently 
remained about three months, from Twelfth Night 
to Easter. At this period all the low country of 
Somerset was covered with water, or was so marshy 
that any ground a little higher than the rest was 
really an island. Even to this day very few people 
live right down on the moors of Somerset, but the 
towns and villages are all built on such islands or on 
the slopes of the hills. These islands were often 
chosen as sites for building monasteries, and they 
were also useful in time of war ; for then men could 
find shelter there, and it would be hard for their 
enemies to reach them. 

It was, then, in this wild and marshy district of 
Somerset that Alfred threw up a fort, and waited 
for brighter days. Ethelnoth, the alderman of the 
place, was with the king, and there also followed 
him his wife, his children, and some other relatives. 
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This inhospitable spot has been called the cradle of 
English freedom, and rightly so, for here Alfred 
gathered his forces, formed his plans, and hence- 
forth became the saviour of the land. Even to this 
day, one thousand years after. Englishmen visit the 
lowlands of Somerset along the Parret and Tone, 
and remember with pride that this was the home of 
Alfred in the early months of 878. 

The privations of this fugitive band in the Isle of 
Athelney were great, for little food could be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. Asser tells us that Alfred 
and his friends often sallied out, and either in open 
contest, or secretly, they tried to get sustenance for 
themselves and the women and children. We may 
safely say that probably no other king ever led such 
an insecure and needy life as our great King Alfred. 

But whatever difficulties the king encountered, we 
are told that he " preserved a cheerful countenance, 
and supported his friends by his example." While 
in Somerset, he gained a good knowledge of the 
country ; he secured new friends, and he revived the 
spirit of his people, thus preparing them for the great 
victory which was to crown his labours. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THREE STORIES OF ALFRED. 

When the West-Saxons gained their freedom, the 
people heard with astonishment of the sufferings of 
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their king, while he was a fugitive in the Forest of 
Selwood, during the early months of 878. Their 
gratitude inspired them to embellish the actual ex- 
ploits and mischances of their great leader. And so 
out of Alfred's sojourn at Athelney we have a series 
of stories, which were probably invented long after 
the death of the king. But whether true or false 
they are interesting, and all serve to show in what 
esteem the people held their great king. 

At all times Englishmen have had a love for 
daring and courage. Such popular heroes as Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table, in Cornwall ; 
Hereward, the last of the Saxons, defying William 
in the Isle of Ely ; and Robin Hood, the bold out- 
law in Sherwood Forest, have given rise to many 
legends of a more or less marvellous character, which 
cannot be excluded from the pages of history. 

The following story about Alfred in the Isle of 
Athelney is first met with in a book written towards 
the end of the tenth century. It is often spoken of 
as the 

Story of Alfred and the Cakes. 

This tale is quite possible, but there is no evidence 
that it is true. It is related that there lived in the 
Forest of Selwood a neatherd or cowherd of the 
king. He was a faithful man ; and although he was 
entrusted with the secret of Alfred's disguise, he 
kept it even from his wife. One day the king 
chanced to come to this man's hut, and, sitting down 
by the burning wood on the hearth, he began to 
mend his bow and arrows. The neatherd's wife 
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had prepared some cakes for baking, and, as she had 
other work to do, she commanded the king to look 
after them. 

But Alfred thought more of his bow and arrows 
than he did of the cakes, and he let them burn. 
The woman returned, and in a fit of anger ex- 
claimed : 

" There, don't you see the cakes on fire ? Then wherefore turn 

them not ? 
You're glad enough to eat them when they are piping hot." 

This story receives an addition by another writer, 
who says that this neatherd, who so hospitably gave 
shelter to Alfred, afterwards became Bishop of Win- 
chester. It is related that his name was Denewulf, 
and that though he was in so lowly a position he 
was naturally a clever man. So the king had him 
instructed, and then raised him to this high position. 

The Story of Alfred in the Danish Camp. 

In another story, Alfred is said to have gathered 
together a band of faithful comrades in his strong- 
hold at Athelney, and then to have gone in disguise 
as a minstrel into the camp of the Danish king, accom- 
panied only by one trusty servant. Alfred delighted 
the Danes by his skill in singing and playing the 
songs of his native land, and he was prevailed upon 
to stay among them for some days. At length he 
reached the royal tent, where he saw and heard the 
plans and proceedings of his enemies. When he had 
gained all the information he wanted, he stole away 
and returned to Athelney, where he assembled his 
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people, made them advance silently on the Danes, 
and gained a great victory. 

This story is probable, especially as we know that 
Alfred had a love for minstrelsy ; but it is only right 
to say that the most ancient English accounts do not 
mention it, and that it first appears in a Norman 
writer. 

The Story of King Alfred and St. Cuthbert. 

No account of King Alfred could possibly be 
considered complete, which did not notice the legend 
of the appearance of St. Cuthbert to King Alfred in 
the Isle of Athelney. Some of it may be true, but 
here we tell the whole story almost as it was written 
by the monkish historians. 

Now, King Alfred was driven from his kingdom 
by the Danes and was forced to take refuge in 
Somerset. And one day it came to pass that Alfred 
was sitting at home with his wife and one servant 
only, for all the others had gone out to fish. In the 
meantime a stranger came to the king's house and 
begged for food. So Alfred said to his servant, 
" What food have we in the houte ? " The servant 
answered, " We have nought in the house but one 
loaf of bread and a measure of wine." Then the 
king thanked God, and commanded that half of the 
bread and half of the wine should be given to the 
weary pilgrim. So the servant did as he was bade, 
and the pilgrim gave the king great thanks and 
departed. 

But when the servant returned to the place, great 
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was his wonder when he found the loaf whole and 
the measure of wine full. When the king heard 
thereof, he saw it was a miracle ; and when they 
tried to find the stranger, they could not trace which 
way he had come or whither he had gone. This 
was the more strange, for the place being surrounded 
by water could only be reached by a boat. 

While they were thus wondering, even at the 
ninth hour, there returned the folk who had been 
out fishing. They had three boats full of fish, and 
had caught on this one day more fish than they had 
in all the time they had beeif on the island. The 
people were all merry at such good fortune, and the 
king also rejoiced ; yet he secretly wondered at all 
the strange events of the day. 

When night came they all went to rest, but the 
king could not sleep, for he was pondering over all 
that had come to pass. Presently there shone upon 
his bed a light from heaven, brighter than the beams 
of the sun. In the midst of this light he saw the 
form of an old man with black hair, clothed with 
priest's garments, and with a mitre on his head. He 
held in his right hand a book of the Gospels adorned 
most marvellously Vith gold and jewels. The old 
man blessed the king, and Alfred said, "Who art 
thou ? " Whereupon the vision answered, " Alfred, 
my son, rejoice. I am he to whom thou didst give 
bread and wine to-day. I am called Cuthbert, the 
servant of Christ, and am come to tell you how to 
free yourself from the Danes. Now, therefore, be 
faithful, trust in God, and all shall be well. Rise up 
early in the morning, cross over to the nearest shore. 
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and blow loudly three times on your horn. Then, 
about the ninth hour of the day, five hundred of 
your dearest friends shall come to your help. And 
by this sign you shall know that at the end of seven 
days an army of all your folk shall meet together at 
Mount Assandune, and shall follow you once again 
as their king. Then shall you fight the enemy, and, 
without a doubt, gain the victory." 

Having said these words, the Saint vanished, and 
the light faded away ; but Alfred felt sure that all 
would come to pass even as St. Cuthbert had said. 
Early in the morniftg Alfred left his bed, and 
hastened to the opposite shore, where he did as he 
was bade. His horn was heard far and near, and 
there were soon gathered unto him five hundred of 
his best friends. He told them what he had heard 
from St. Cuthbert, and he exhorted them to be 
strong and of a good courage. 

Now, on the seventh day, even as the Saint had 
said, there came to Alfred a great army to Mount 
Assandune. The fierce Danes also gathered them- 
selves in battle array. They trusted to their great 
numbers and to their past victories, but Alfred and 
his army trusted in God. 

So the battle soon began between the Christians 
and the Pagans, but the victory was easily gained by 
Alfred, who once more became King of Britain, and 
ruled wisely and well all the rest of his days. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

VICTORY AT EDINGTON. 

Having turned aside into the pleasant realms of 
fiction, it is now time to return to the prosaic regions 
of fact. And here it is well to note that, however 
much the old chroniclers vary in their accounts of 
Alfred's doings, while he was an exile in the Forest 
of Selwood, there is really no substantial difference 
in their narrative of the events of the subsequent 
period. 

We have seen that Alfred was in hiding from 
Twelfth Night to Easter 878 ; and we know that 
Easter of that year fell on March 23 rd. When that 
date was reached, the winter of the English dis- 
content was over, and the brave followers of Alfred 
were now able to leave their hiding-places, in which 
they had sheltered themselves from the cold of 
winter and the assaults of the Danes. The 
English Chronicle^ which is our best authority during 
this period, says : " And after this, at Easter, King 
Alfred, with a small band, constructed a fortress at 
Athelney ; and from this fortress they fought against 
the army." 

King Alfred had chosen this spot with great care, 
for Athelney, ix. the Isle of Nobles, lay in the 
neighbourhood of Somerton, east of the River 
Parret, where it is joined by the little River Tone. 
This island is slightly higher than the surrounding 

A.G. G 
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country, and, owing to its difficulty of access, needed 
but little labour to make it impregnable. On this 
stronghold Alfred unfurled his standard, the golden 
dragon, and as soon as the men of Somerset saw it, 
their hearts were filled with joy, and they hastened 
to the side of their king. For some weeks Alfred 
was engaged in a number of skirmishes. One 
chronicler says "he fought daily battles against 
the barbarians." 

All these little actions being successful, a great 
assault was determined on, in the seventh week after 
Easter. On a pre-arranged day early in May, he 
moved from Athelney to Brixton, lying to the east 
of Selwood Forest. To this place came all the 
neighbouring folk of Somerset, Wiltshire, and 
Hampshire ; and when they saw their king once 
more -in their midst, after such great tribulation, 
they received him with joy and acclamations, and 
greeted him as one risen from the dead. 

Here then the king encamped for the night, and, 
rising early the following day, the army of the West- 
Saxons marched off, full of spirits, in the direction of 
the Danish headquarters at Chippenham. The first 
stage in the march was to Iglea, a place which is 
supposed to be somewhere near Westbury in Wilts. 
Here the army rested for the night, and then on the 
next day they resumed their march, till they met 
the Danes at Ethandune or, as it is now called, 
Edington. 

Directly the Danes realised the situation, they 
gathered together all their forces, and the result was 
that a desperate conflict ensued. Alfred formed his 
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men into a compact body, and was enabled to 
receive the furious onsets of the Danes. There was 
no wavering on the side of the West-Saxons, who, 
in the end, owing to the skilful tactics of their 
leader, gained a complete victory. During the 
Danish retreat, many of the Northmen were slain, 
and in their flight to their fortress at Chippenham 
many prisoners were taken, as well as a large number 
of cattle. 

We now see Alfred in a more determined attitude 
for he put all his captives to the sword, and then 
advanced to the fortress to lay siege to it On 
previous occasions Alfred had erred on the side of 
leniency, and his generosity had been abused by the 
Danes. Now he was satisfied that the enemy must 
be thoroughly beaten, and that his great advantage 
must be pursued till it ended in the complete rout 
of the Danes. 

Accordingly, Chippenham was besieged by the 
king and all his army for the space of fourteen days. 
At the end of that period, " the pagans, driven by 
famine, cold, fear, and last of all by despair, asked for 
peace." The tide of fortune had at length turned to 
Alfred's side, and he, who, a few weeks before, was a 
lonely exile, now had the Danish army at his mercy. 
Now he could command his own terms, and, more- 
over, he was in a position to enforce them. 

Alfred's strength of character also appears, for he 

grants peace on condition that the Danes should 

give him as many hostages as he pleased, and that 

they should not require one man from him. He had 

' ridver before obtained such terms, so we may con- 
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elude that the Danes were completely vanquished 
Moreover, they promised to keep their oaths more 
faithfully than they had done in the past, and finally 
they decided to quit the kingdom of Wessex. 

Thus, after many years of conflict there appeared 
every prospect of a lasting peace, which no one 
desired more earnestly than the king. For we know 
that Alfred's ambition was the mental and moral 
improvement of his countrymen, and the formation 
of a state m which justice and liberty should flourish. 
In the following chapter we shall read how Alfred 
made a treaty with the Danes, and how the land 
had rest for many years. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PEACE OF WEDMORE. 

We are told that when the Danes asked for peace 
Alfred took pity upon them, and received such 
hostages as he chose. But in addition to carrying 
out this part of the pledge, we read that Guthrum, 
the great Danish leader, promised to become a 
Christian, and expressed a wish to receive baptism at 
Alfred's hands. It does not appear that Alfred 
urged the conversion of this powerful Viking, but 
rather it would seem that it arose from a sincere 
desire on the part of Guthrum himself to lead a quiet 
life. To no one would the change be more welcome 
than to Alfred, who had not only been fighting for 
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the liberty and freedom of his country, but also for 
its religion. 

Alfred at once agreed to the Danish requests, and 
seven weeks later, Guthrum, with thirty of his bravest 
men, visited the victorious king at Aller, a place not 
far from Athelney. Here Alfred presented Guthrum 
for baptism and acted as sponsor for the new 
convert, giving him the English name of Athelstan, 
instead of the Danish name of Guthrum. 

This was a great triumph for Alfred, greater even 
than the Battle of Edington, and we feel sure that 
he rejoiced when he had won the heart of his 
opponent. Guthrum and his friends stayed with 
Alfred for twelve days in the English camp, but before 
they took their departure there was another ceremony 
to be performed. It was the custom at baptism to 
cover the head of the person with a white linen cloth 
called the chrism, which was to remain on for eight 
days. Accordingly, we find that on the eighth day 
after Guthrum's baptism, the ceremony of the chrism- 
• loosing took place at Wedmore, and further that this 
was performed by one of Alfred's friends, Ethelnoth. 

Alfred was, indeed, a true king, for he realised that 
he must now endeavour to gain the hearty good-will 
of his former enemies. He could see that it would 
be impossible to drive the Danes entirely out of 
England, so he determined to allow them to settle in 
the eastern part of England. To make the necessary 
arrangements he called together his Wise Men, and 
with their assistance Alfred and Guthrum made a 
treaty. 

By this treaty the boundary between Alfred's 
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kingdom and the lands of Guthrum was fixed. The 
line of separation was to commence at the mouth of 
the Thames, run along the Lea to its source, and at 
Bedford turn to the right along the Ouse as far as 
Watling Street. If you look at the map you will 
see that this really means that Guthrum was to keep 
East Anglia.^ Alfred was to retain Wessex, with 
the addition of English Mercia. Thus the Danes 
really got the larger part of England, but Alfred con- 
trived to keep London. 

Alfred did not join on his new territory to Wessex, 
nor did he entirely govern it himself He chose 
another plan, by appointing one of the men of West- 
Saxon Mercia to be its alderman. Alfred's choice fell 
upon Ethelred, a worthy man, who now became 
Alderman of West-Saxon Mercia. Such confidence 
did Alfred repose in Ethelred, that he gave him his 
daughter, Ethelfleda, in marriage. She was called 
the Lady of the Mercians, and of her we shall read 
more in a later chapter. 

The remaining provisions of this treaty settled the 
relations between the English and the Danes while 
they remained together in Wessex. Henceforth 
there was to be no distinction between English and 
Danes ; the were-gild or life-ransom was to be the 
same in each case for men of like position ; and 
there was to be fair and peaceful dealing between 
the two peoples. The last paragraph of the treaty 
of Wedmore deserves to be read. It runs as follows: 

" And we all ordained on that day that the oaths 
were sworn, that neither bond nor free might go to 

^ Danish Northumbria and Danish Mercia. 
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the host without leave, no more than any of them to 
us. But if it happen that from necessity any of 
them will have traffic with us or we with them, with 
cattle and with goods, that is to be allowed in this 
wise : that hostages be given in pledge of peace, and 
as evidence whereby it may be known that the party 
has a clean book." 

This last phrase, "a clean book," is eminently 
characteristic of our great king, one who always 
desired to deal fairly between man and man. This 
solemn Treaty of Wedmore was signed in July, 878, 
and henceforth the Danes were no longer enemies 
and strangers in the land, but were recognised as the 
lawful owners of the larger part of England. At 
the end of the twelve days Guthrum and his com- 
panions took their leave of Alfred, but not before 
they had received many magnificent presents at the 
hands of the king and his nobles. 

Did Guthrum keep the Treaty of Wedmore? 
Perhaps not quite so well as he should have done ; 
but still the treaty was much better kept than any 
treaty with the Danes had ever been before. 
The next year, in 879, the Danes left Chippenham 
for Cirencester ; that is, they left Wessex for Mercia, 
but not their own part of Mercia. At Cirencester 
they " sat " for one year, probably by Alfred's per- 
mission, for there is no record of fighting. In fact, 
some accounts say that only those of the Danes 
stayed who became Christians, while the rest went 
away into Gaul under the leadership of Hasting, a 
great sea-king. 

In the next year, 880, the English Chronicle records 
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the fact that the Danes " went from Cirencester to 
East Anglia, and settled in the land, and divided it 
among themselves." Thus at last Alfred had freed 
Wessex from the Danes, although he had been 
obliged to give them a large part of England. Still 
Wessex had become greater, for there was no longer 
a king of the Mercians, but a great part of Mercia 
was now governed by an alderman, who was not only 
appointed by Alfred, but was united to him by the 
bonds of relationship and affection. 

We must remember, too, that in this year, when 
Alfred had done such great things, he was only 
thirty-one. A short time before there was every 
prospect that England would become a Danish 
possession, and that its people would be oppressed 
by the conquerors. Now all was changed, and all 
danger of this kind vanished with the Treaty of Wed- 
more. Henceforth the pirates must turn their 
attention to countries other than England. 



Alfred to his Followers. 

Now hear what one of elder days. 

Rich theme of England's fondest praise, 

Her darling Alfred, might have spoken, 

To cheer the remnant of his host 

When he was driven from coast to coast. 

Distressed and harassed, but with mind unbroken 

" My faithful followers, lo ! the tide is spent 
That rose, and steadily advanced to fill 
The shores and channels, working Nature's will 
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Among the many streams that backward went, 

And in the sluggish pools where ships are pent ; 

And now, his task performed, the flood stands still, 

At the green base of many an inland hill, 

In placid beauty and sublime content ! 

Such the repose that sage and hero find ; 

Such measured rest the sedulous and good 

Of humbler name ; whose souls do like the flood 

Of Ocean press right on ; or gently wind, 

Neither to be diverted nor withstood. 

Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assigned." 

Wordsworth. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE DANISH SETTLEMENTS. 

In a former chapter we saw that Gu thrum and his 
followers settled in East Anglia soon after the Peace 
of Wedmore. It was almost too much to expect 
that they would forsake at once their old plundering, 
wandering life, and we are not surprised to find that 
Guthrum soon left his own dominions in East 
Anglia, and joined an expedition to attack the land 
of the Franks. In fact, the whole force of the Danes 
was now directed on Frankland ; and the Scheldt, 
the Meuse, and the Rhine were full of the ships of 
the pirates. 

But the Franks fought bravely, and Guthrum had 
to return home a defeated man. On both sides of 
the Channel the Northmen found men ready to resist 
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their attacks, and it now seemed that their great 
power was coming to an end. Indeed, when some 
of the ships of the pirates left France in 882 they 
swooped down on Wessex, only to be severely 
beaten. " In that same year," says the Chronicle^ 
" King Alfred went out to sea with his ships, and 
fought against the forces of four ships of Danish 
men, and took two of the ships, and the men were 
slain that were in them." It was evidently a smart 
encounter, for the same authority says that the men 
of two ships surrendered to Alfred, but not before 
they were sorely distressed and wounded. 

The Northmen, however, could not rest ; if they 
remained idle they would starve, for their own land 
was desolate and barren. So, in 885, a fleet of the 
pagans pushed up the Thames and besieged Roches- 
ter, The brave men of this place were not seized 
with panic, as in the old days, but they held out till 
Alfred could hurry to their relief with a large army. 
Then the pagans left the fortress they had built, and, 
in their haste, they abandoned all their horses in 
their anxiety to reach their ships. The repulse of 
the pirates was speedy and complete ; but, nothing 
daunted, they were ready to meet the king's fleet in 
the same year at the mouth of the River Stour. 

It would appear that Alfred had gone thither with 
his fleet, full of fighting men, to punish the Danes 
in East Anglia for their breach of faith. In this 
contest Alfred was again successful, for after a fierce 
fight all the pagans were slain, and their thirteen 
ships, full of treasure, were captured. The Danes, 
however, rallied ; and while the king's fleet was 
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resting, some other ships of the pirates attacked 
Alfred unawares and gained a slight advantage. 

This misfortune might have • been serious for 
Alfred, but for some reason or other Guthrum did 
nothing to follow up the advantage he had gained. 
And from this time onward for many years England 
enjoyed the blessings of peace. Guthrum remained 
king of East Anglia for the rest of his life, and many 
of his people became Christians ; while Alfred was 
able to turn his attention to the restoration of Wessex. 

The larger part of England from the Tees to the 
Thames, and from Watling Street to the North Sea, 
was now firmly in the hands of the Danes ; and it 
was the desire of their overlords to bring this great 
possession into subjection. The old English nobles 
were despoiled of their lands, which were given to 
Danish chieftains, and a new form of justice and 
government was introduced. Yorkshire, formerly 
Deira, was divided into three Trithings, and these 
again into Wapentakes. In the south of England 
such divisions were called Hundreds. Again, the 
gathering of English freemen in their townships 
had been called a " moot " ; now it received the 
Scandinavian name of " thing." 

The Danes were not equally distributed over the 
Danelaw. The settlers were thickest in the up- 
lands of Lincolnshire, which seems to have been 
thoroughly conquered, and the land divided among 
the Northmen. Lincolnshire contained as many 
settlements as the whole of Yorkshire, and the port 
of Grimsby, which has a Danish name, came to rival 
York in commercial importance. 
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As a rule, the Danish settlements can be traced 
by the termination ** by," which is equivalent to the 
Saxon "ton" or "ham." Others may be dis- 
tinguished by such endings as " thwaite " and " dale," 
especially in Yorkshire. In the district from the 
Tees to Whitby, these settlements cluster most 
thickly. The name of this district, Cleveland, or 
Cliffland, was given to it by the new-comers ; and 
around Whitby the country is dotted with northern 
names. Thornaby and Baldersby recall the heathen 
gods Thor and Balder ; while the names of the 
warriors themselves can yet be traced in Ormsby, 
Grimsby, Swainby, and Thoraldby. 

Cleveland for centuries remained a thoroughly 
Danish district. This was no doubt because it was 
bordered by the sea, and thus gave facilities for the 
traders from Scandinavia. Like all men of the north, 
the pirates were not only brave fighters, but keen 
traders. Perhaps the chief aim of their raids was to 
gather slaves for the slave-mart ; but they also 
brought with them the furs, oils, and skins from their 
own lands to barter for the wares of England. 

Some of the northern settlements in England were 
as much markets as pirate-holds ; and York, which 
was one of the chief Danish cities, was thronged with 
Danish merchants, and became the centre of a thriv- 
ing trade with the north of Europe. The local 
names of York yet remind us of the Danish settlers. 
One of the streets is yet called Guthrum's Gate, and 
the Church of St. Olave recalls to mind a Danish 
worthy. 

East Anglia did not receive so many settlers as 
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the northern part of the Danelaw, neither did its 
institutions undergo any change. It was, too, from 
the first a Christian kingdom, for a promise to re- 
ceive baptism was probably part of Guthrum's sur- 
render to Alfred at Wedmore. Only in one part of 
East Anglia do the Danes seem to have settled in large 
numbers. This was round the mouth of the Yare 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, where many places ending in 
" bye " may be traced. In the other parts the Danes 
clustered in such towns as Colchester, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge, where the subject 
Englishmen tilled the lands of their conquerors. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE WORK OF RESTORATION. 

The year 878 is rightly looked upon as the turning- 
point of Alfred's reign, for, with the exception of a 
few unimportant skirmishes, the land had rest for a 
period of fifteen years. In estimating the character 
of any man, especially a statesman or a reformer, we 
pay great attention to the way he uses his oppor- 
tunities, and the thoroughness with which he carries 
his reforms into execution. There is no need to 
hesitate in saying that Alfred let slip no opportunity 
for usefulness, and that all he did, he did thoroughly. 
He mastered all the details of defence and govern- 
ment ; he used his time according to rule ; he was 
economical in all money matters ; and he was 
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ready on every subsequent occasion to meet the 
enemy. 

So thoroughly had he impressed on the Northmen 
his determination to meet blow with blow, that 
many of them turned their attention to the conquest 
and plunder of other lands, especially to Frankland 
and Iceland. Indeed, many of the original settlers 
in Iceland had formerly found a home in Britain. 
Others of the Northmen settled down and became 

% law-abiding citizens. But Alfred, wise statesman as 
he was, only looked on this interval of peace as a 
mere break in the struggle, which might come to an 
end at any moment. There was, probably, never a 
day when he felt quite safe from an inroad of the 
Danes across the Watling Street, or a landing of 
the Northmen on the exposed coasts of Wessex. 
He realised how necessary peace was for the restora- 
tion of Wessex, which had been so utterly spent by 
the struggle for existence during fifty years, and by 
the fierce warfare of the last five years. 

The previous chapters have given a short account 
of the trials of Wessex, where law and order had 
been weakened ; schools and monasteries had 
perished ; towns and villages had been ruined ; and 
whole districts had been wasted with fire and sword. 
Thus Alfred found that his work of restoration would 

• have to be both moral and material. His difficulties 
were enough to dishearten any man, for his subjects 
had become sluggish, and it was difficult to get suit- 
able agents to enforce his commands. However, the 
work was done, and well done, and in the succeeding 
chapters we shall see that the army and navy were 
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organised ; that forts were built ; that books were 
written for the people ; that the waste lands were again 
inhabited ; that abbeys and churches were founded ; 
and that skilful teachers went in and out among the 
Wessex folk. 

It would seem that Alfred's reforms began with 
the military organisation of his people, for he had 
learned by bitter experience that the military system 
of Wessex was not suited to the needs of the nation. 
Hitherto the national army, or Fyrd as it was called, 
consisted of the mass of free landowners who formed 
the folk, but which could only be summoned by order 
of the folk-moot There were many difficulties in 
mobilising this force, especially in arming it, or in 
sending it on a long expedition. Arms were costly, 
and West-Saxons armed with bludgeons and hedge- 
stakes were no match for the Danes with their spears 
and battle-axes. 

Men only served in the Fyrd as long as they 
could be spared from their homes and farms, and 
their length of service in the field was limited to two 
months. Hence, if the Danes found themselves 
beaten, they used to fall behind their entrenchments 
for two months, when the Fyrd would depart to 
their homes. , The Danes had none of these diffi- 
culties, for they were a highly organised body of 
men, whose sole object was to fight and live by 
plunder. They formed in fact a standing army of 
great mobility ; and Alfred saw that he must raise a 
standing army if he wanted to be the victor. 

He began by enlisting in the ranks of the Thegns 
all the more wealthy and influential of the middle- 
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class both in town and country. Every man who 
had five hides of land, a helm, and a mail-shirt, and 
a sword ornamented with gold was to be considered 
worthy of becoming a Thegn. The same privilege 
was also bestowed on any merchant " who had fared 
thrice over the high seas at his own expense." In 
return for this promotion in rank, the Thegns were 
bound to follow the king to the field in full mail, 
accompanied by one or more of their own fol- 
lowers, who were to be provided with victuals and 
pay. Each borough was also bound to send a con- 
tingent, varying from one soldier to twelve. 

A new and well-armed force was thus ready to do 
battle for their king, while, at the same time, it was 
still the duty of every free man to join the Fyrd as 
before. This latter body the king divided into two 
halves, each of which served by turns in the field, 
while the other half was exempted from field service 
on condition of defending its own forts or entrench- 
ments round every township. 

How well Alfred's new army did its work will be 
seen when next we describe their encounters with 
the Danes, who soon discovered that their opponents 
could march rapidly, and knew how to attack and 
defend positions. The formation of Alfred's army 
and the building of forts went on side by side with 
the equipment of a fleet, which should be more effi- 
cient than that of the Northmen. Alfred had begun 
to build ships in 878 ; and four years later he had 
commanded his own fleet and destroyed the ships 
of the Vikings. His whole energies were now given 
to the formation of a national fleet, and to the en- 
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couragement of the fishers to man his ships. It was 
not till 897 that he had achieved success, for then 
the Chronicle tells us : " King Alfred commanded 
longships to be built to oppose the Danish longships ; 
they were full nigh twice as long as the others ; some 
had sixty oars, some had more ; they were both 
swifter and steadier, and also higher than the others. 
They were shaped neither like the Frisian nor the 
Danish, but as it seemed to him they could be most 
useful." 

Here again we have an insight into the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of the king. He built bigger 
ships and better ships, and he himself was his own 
naval architect. Proud must Alfred have been, when 
he saw the ships of his own designing successfully 
encountering the once-dreaded ships of the Danes; 
and although sometimes his vessels would run 
aground, yet they managed to clear the sea of 
the pirates. . These sea-fights along the south coast 
are nearly the last things that we hear of in Alfred's 
reign. The crews of two Danish ships were captured, 
and were led to the king, who was then residing in 
his royal town of Winchester. The Chronicle simply 
relates " he commanded them to be, there hanged." 
We cannot blame him for it, as the Danes were 
mere pirates, only engaged in plunder, and had 
made oaths to Alfred which they had repeatedly 
broken. 

It is thus evident that Alfred could be severe 
when necessary ; and it is gratifying to note that, 
after this salutary exhibition of his severity, we hear 
of no more troubles till the day of his death. His 
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wise naval policy was continued by his son ; and 
now, after the lapse of one thousand years, we, as a 
nation, realise that to retain our commercial superi- 
ority and to guard our shores, we must build bigger 
and better ships than those of our rivals. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



THE KING'S LAW. 



When Alfred had completed the rjs-organisation of 
the defences of his country, he had another difficult 
task to perform, viz., the re-organisation of public 
justice. During the long period of warfare, when 
for so many years the sword alone had governed, the 
existing laws had protected no one, and the property 
of people was not more secure than their lives. 
Alfred's great task then was to arrange a new code 
of laws, to appoint judges, and to restore confidence 
among all classes of the community. 

His biographer, Asser, gives us a picture of the 
oppression of the poor and the tyranny of the rich, 
and assures us that, besides the king, " the poor had 
few or no protectors. For all the powerful and 
noble of the country had turned their thoughts rather 
to worldly than to heavenly matters ; each was more 
bent on worldly affairs to his own profit than on the 
public good." That the king did his work thoroughly 
may be gathered from Asserts statement, that Alfred 
"was a minute investigator of the truth in all his 
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judgments, and this especially for the sake of the 
poor, to whose interest, day and night, he was ever ' 
wonderfully attentive." 

One of the first changes he introduced was to 
persuade his people that he was the fountain and 
source of justice, and that in future it would be the 
" king's peace " and not the " peace of the folk " that 
would be in force. He 
also impressed on all his / 
oilicers his high claim to IK 
their submission, " for," fi 
said he, " it is by gift 
from God and from me """ °' *^"'*°- 

that you occupy your office and rank." The judg- 
ments given by these judges were " inquired into " by 
the king, who would see " whether they were just or 
unjust." If he thought the judgments were wrong, 
he would summon the judges before him and dis- 
cover whether they had erred through " ignorance or 
ill-will, or from hate of any, or from love of gold." 
The king's determination was to make the law the 
king's law ; and to make offences against the law 1 
offences against the king. 

The work was indeed great, and in one of his 
books the king exclaims: "Hardship and sorrow I 
Not a king but would wish to be without these if he 
could. But I know that he cannot" Not for one 
moment, however, was the king dismayed by the 
greatness and difficulty of his work of securing 
public justice, which he was desirous of maintaining 
not only in Wessex, but also in Mercia and Kent. 
Before his time each of these kingdoms had its own 
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separate code of laws, and it was his desire to arrange 
a new code which could be used in all parts of his 
dominions. In doing this, he says, " I durst not 
venture to set down in writing much of my own, for 
it was unknown to me what of it should please those 
who should come after us." But he tells us exactly 
what his work was in the following words : " These 
many dooms, I, Alfred the King, gathered together ; 
and commanded many to be written of those our 
forefathers held which seemed to me good ; and 
many of those which seemed to me not good, I 
rejected them by the counsel of my wise men." 

Thus Alfred's new Doom-book was a selection 
from the old laws of the various tribes together with 
an addition of new laws framed by himself. The 
king thus proved himself a true legislator, ready to 
move with the times, yet anxious to preserve the 
best work of his predecessors. He did not act 
rashly, for, besides his own consideration, he acted 
on the counsel of his Witenagemot 

Alfred was determined to impress his own re- 
ligious ideas upon the new code of laws, which 
begins with the Decalogue and extracts from the 
Bible. There is no other collection of laws of 
that period with so much Biblical matter as in this ; 
and there is no other which has adopted so much of 
the Mosaic law. After a long religious introduc- 
tion, forty heads of law follow on the most important 
subjects of law, and all tending to increase the 
national civilisation. 

It is impossible to do more than glance at a few of 
these wise laws. The one offence to which no 
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mercy was assigned was treason to a lord ; because 
God adjudged no mercy to those who despised Him, 
nor did Christ adjudge any to him who sold Him to 
death. There was a system of money payments for 
almost every offence. Here are the money payments 
regulating the offences of dogs, which were then 
great and dangerous beasts : " If a dog bite or tear 
a man, for the first misdeed, 6s ; for the second, 
I2s; for the third, 30s. If the dog do more 
misdeeds, the owner is to go on paying, or must 
repudiate the dog." 

The dooms relating to Sundays and Holy-days 
are worth quoting. " He who steals on Sunday, or 
at Christmas, or Easter, or on Holy Thursday, or 
on Rogation Days, or during Lent, shall pay a 
double fine." Holidays were given on a liberal scale, 
for, besides Sundays, no less than forty-two days were 
allowed in the course of the year. Here is the list : 
" To all freemen, 1 2 days at Yule, and the day on 
which Christ overcame the devil, and the Com- 
memoration Day of St. Gregory, and 7 days before 
Easter and 7 after, and one day at St. Peter's tide, 
and one day at St. Paul's tide, and in harvest the 
whole week before St. Mary-mass, and one day at 
the celebration of All Hallows, and the 4 Wednes- 
days in Ember Weeks." This is truly a liberal 
scale of holidays, and goes to show that our fore- 
fathers would not have been content with our meagre 
list of four Bank Holidays. 

The chief crimes that were common in Alfred's 
days were wounding, murdering, and cattle-slaying, 
and against these some of the dooms are directed. 
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To see that justice was done, the king kept a 
watchful eye on his servants, some of whom he re- 
moved from office. Indeed, we are told that he 
hanged no fewer than forty-four unjust judges for 
their scandalous conduct. But if he was thus severe 
with some, he adopted a milder policy with others. 
It sometimes happened that a judge would acknow- 
ledge his ignorance, whereupon Alfred thus addressed 
him : " I am astonished at your rashness, that you, 
who, by God's favour and mine, have been entrusted 
with the office and rank of the Wise, should have 
entirely neglected the studies and labours of the 
Wise. Either, therefore, resign your temporal 
power or endeavour more zealously to acquire 
wisdom." 

Thus many officers of high rank would frequently 
set themselves in their old age to gain the know- 
ledge they neglected to acquire in their youth. 
Asser gives us a picture of some of these nobles 
submitting themselves to instruction, and, like school- 
boys, beginning at the rudiments of learning, 
" lamenting, with deep sighs, that in their youth 
they had never attended to such studies." 

The judges were sent on circuit through the 
shires, and before them all cases were brought and 
settled. Over each shire the king placed an alder- 
man, who was president of the Shire Gemot and 
chief judge of the County Court. The king also 
appointed an important officer in each shire, who 
was called the sheriff, and whose function was to see 
that the king's laws were carried out The shires 
were further divided into hundreds and tithings, each 
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of which had its own court, so held that every 
freeman could easily have his case determined. 

The result of all this legal reform was, in due 
course, a great improvement in the character of the 
people. Before Alfred's time no one could venture 
on the highway without being armed, and was 
obliged to defend himself, as the law was powerless 
and unable to protect him. But now, we are 
assured, security reigned throughout the whole 
country. Indeed, an old chronicler says, the king 
ordered bracelets to be hung on trees, and no 
one ventured to steal them, so that the officers of 
the king brought back 
the treasures untouched. 
Whether this story be 
true or false, it points 
to the fact that Alfred's 
laws were rigidly en- 
forced, and that the 
poor had a protector in 
their great king. 

Although we do 
not now observe King 
Alfred's Dooms, or any- 
thing like them, yet we '"■■' '"""■'^" '^"' '^'^ 
owe it to the work of Alfred that England was saved 
to become a great nation, and that our ideas of justice 
have survived all other changes. We recognise now, 
as Alfred did in his day, that justice is essentially 
public ; and that judges are the proper men to 
interpret the rules of law. 

We cannot close this chapter better than by giving 
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Alfred's own opinion as to his desires to see justice 
truly administered : " For this purpose I desired 
materials to employ that power with, that my skill 
and power might not be given up and concealed. 
But every virtue and every power will soon become 
oldened and saddened if they be without wisdom. 
Therefore no man can bring forth any virtue without 
wisdom : hence, whatsoever is done through folly, 
man can never make that to be virtue. This I can 
now most truly say, that I HAVE DESIRED TO LIVE 

WORTHILY WHILE I LIVED, AND AFTER MY LIFE TO 
LEAVE TO THE MEN THAT SHOULD BE AFTER ME 

MY REMEMBRANCE IN GOOD WORKS." These are 
noble words, and in them we have a key to the king's 
character. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ALFRED AND HIS FRIENDS. 

If we would understand the character of a great ruler 
such as Alfred, it is necessary to know something of 
his friends with whom he associated in his hours of 
leisure, as well as of the statesmen whom he chose 
to fill the offices of government And from the 
character of the men who gathered around Alfred, we 
can form a shrewd estimate of the wide sympathies 
of the king himself. His friends were chosen from 
all classes of society, and embrace prince and peasant, 
student and craftsman, bishop and soldier, all of 
whom had a welcome at Alfred's court. Not only did 
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he attract men from his own kingdom of Wessex, 
but Asser tells us that "many Franks, Frisians, Gauls, 
Pagans, Bretons, Scots, and Armoricans, noble and 
Ignoble, submitted voluntarily to his dominion." 

There must have been some strange fascination in 
Alfred's character thus to draw so many friends ; and 
we also know that he had the rare power of retaining 
the friendships thus formed. From them he not only 
received, but he also gave to them " according to 
their deserving," and he honoured and enriched them 
with money and power. 

His chief motive in gathering such a body of 
friends and helpers was not only to further his own 
education, but to promote the advancement of his 
people and the building up of ^ the disorganised 
Wessex into a strong kingdom. This was so well 
recognised by his biographer, that it will be well to 
quote what he says on the matter. Asser informs 
us that Alfred " would avail himself of every opening 
to procure helpers in his great designs, to aid him in 
his strivings after wisdom ; and, like a prudent bird, 
which, rising in early morning from her loved nest, 
steers her flight through the uncertain tract of air, 
and descends on the manifold and varied flowers of 
grass, herb, and shrub, trying that which pleases 
most, that she may bear it to her home, so did he 
direct his eyes afar, and seek abroad that which he 
had not at home within his own kingdom." 

Thus beautifully does Asser relate the pains and 
trouble bestowed by the king in selecting his friends ; 
it now remains to be seen who were the friends and 
what was the work Alfred charged them to perform. 
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Perhaps it will be best to begin with Asser him- 
self, to whom we are indebted for many particulars 
relating to Alfred's life ; indeed he was the most 
intimate friend of the 
king for the last seven- 
teen years of his life. 
Asser was a Welsh 
monk living at St 
David's, and he has 
left a very interesting 
account of his visit to 
King Alfred. Asser 
relates that the king 
sent some guides to 
conduct him from the 
western and furthest 
border of Britain to 
visit Alfred, who was 
then living at the 
royal town of Dene, 
in Sussex. 

Asser then proceeds: 

" He received me with 

kindness, and, among 

other things, he asked 

me earnestly to devote 

myself to his ser\'ice 

and become his friend, 

wiNCHHSTBR CROSS, to IcavB evcrythittg 

which I possessed on 

the western side of Severn, and he promised to 

recompense me with greater possessions," Asser did 
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not feel justified in altogether leaving his home, 
where he had been bred and educated ; but he 
promised to consult with his Welsh friends and 
return with a reply after six months. With this 
answer Alfred was satisfied, and on the fourth day 
he left him, and returned on horseback towards his 
own country. 

Asser had not proceeded far on his homeward 
journey when a dangerous fever laid hold of him, and 
for more than twelve months he was detained at 
Winchester. " And when at the set time," says 
Asser, " I did not return to him as I had promised, 
he sent messengers to me to hasten my riding to 
him and seek for the cause of my delay. But as 
I was unable to ride to him, I sent a second 
messenger to tell him the cause of my delay, and to 
declare that if I recovered of my sickness, I would 
fulfil the promise I had made. When my sickness 
had departed I devoted myself to the king's service, 
on the condition that I should remain with him six 
months in every year if I could, or if not, that I 
should spend three months in Britain and three 
months in Alfred's country." 

This arrangement was carried out, and in due 
time Asser made his way to the king's house at 
Leonaford, and was greeted with all honour. There 
Asser remained eight months and read to Alfred 
whatever books he liked, for " it was his usual 
custom, both night and day, amid his many occupa- 
tions of mind and body, either himself to read books 
or to listen while others read them." 

Such was Alfred's delight to be in the. company 
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of the learned Asser that he was unwilling to allow 
him to leave his court according to the agreement 
Frequently did Asser ask leave to depart, and at 
last he had to demand it When Alfred at length 
yielded, he called Asser to him on Christmas Eve 
and loaded him with presents. Moreover, he made 
him Bishop of Exeter and gave him two rich 
monasteries. 

The only further information which Asser gives 
concerning himself is, that he wrote the life of 
Alfred ; and it is to that biography, dedicated to his 
master, that we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
life and times of Alfred. Much of the information 
he gives is gathered from the English Chronicle^ but 
many of the incidents are from his own daily inter- 
course with the king. 

Among the king's friends must be mentioned 
Denewulf, who is the only native of Wessex whom 
Alfred found worthy of promotion. He is commonly 
supposed to be the neatherd with whom Alfred 
associated in 878 in the Forest of Selwood. It is 
related that Alfred had this man educated, and 
finding that he was wise and discreet he made him 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Mercia had not suffered so much as Wessex from 
the ravages of the Danes, and it was from that 
province that Alfred drew many of his counsellors. 
Plegmund, Alfred's Archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
Mercian by birth, and was a constant friend, seldom 
quitting the court till after his master's death. He 
survived Alfred twenty-three years, and there is every 
reason to believe that he ruled the English Church 
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wisely and well. Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, 
was another Mercian often consulted by the king, 
and who helped him in his literary work. Two 
Mercian priests, Ethelstan and Werwulf, became his 
chaplains and tutors. 

Alfred also drew from the continent some of his 
wisest counsellors. From the college at St. Omer 
came Grimbald, a priest learned in the Scriptures 
and the Doctrines of the Church, as well as a skilful 
musician. Alfred had to use much pressure to per- 
suade Grimbald to come to Wessex, but when once 
he had secured him, he kept him and put him into 
office at Oxford and Winchester. At the latter 
place Alfred had founded a new abbey, and over it 
he placed the learned Grimbald. Alfred also per- 
suaded John the Old Saxon to leave his abbey at 
Corbey in Westphalia, so that he might rule over 
Alfred's monastery at Athelney. 

These and many others were the friends of Alfred, 
chosen by him because of their worth, and to carry 
on his work when he should depart. It was always 
Alfred's desire that his work should continue, and, 
like a true statesman, he made provision for the 
future. Lord Bacon says : " If a man have a true 
friend, he may rest almost secure that the care of 
these things will continue after him." It was in this 
spirit that Alfred worked, that he might leave a 
remembrance of himself in good works. 



A.G. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BUILDING AND REBUILDING. 

Alfred was a many-sided character, and it was his 
ambition to do his work thoroughly. Not only was 
he great as a leader and clever as a scholar, but he 
also commands our attention as a builder and crafts- 
man. His early visits to Rome must have left deep 
impressions on his mind, and probably nothing 
attracted his attention so much as the magnificent 
houses and temples, and the gorgeous churches dedi- 
cated to the Christian Faith. Alfred had also sent 
abroad his ambassadors, and encouraged the visits of 
foreigners to his own court, so that he would hear of 
the superiority of the continental buildings compared 
with those of Wessex. Hence, when the time of 
peace gave him the opportunity, he at once set about 
building houses " majestic and good, beyond all the 
precedents of his ancestors, by his new mechanical 
inventions." 

Alfred's buildings may be classed under three 
divisions — domestic, religious, and military, and 
although we cannot now point to any buildings 
which was really raised by the king, there is every 
reason to believe that a great advance was made in 
all kinds of architecture. He displayed kingly 
magnificence at those places where he was accus- 
tomed to reside with his court According to his 
command these buildings were adorned with gold 
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and silver, while the halls and royal chambers were con- 
structed of wood and stone with great skill. Some of 
his palaces were removed from their former sites, and 
placed in situations better adapted for his residence. 

But the buildings with which Alfred was most 
concerned were chiefly churches and convents. 
These had suffered most severely at the hands of 
the Danes ; indeed, they had been either burned or 
ruined, so that Alfred found it necessary to replace 
them by entirely new buildings. Here he had full 
scope for his inventive genius, and to assist him he 
had recourse to the aid of foreign artists and crafts- 
men. It is well known that innumerable artisans 
and labourers, skilled in every kind of work, and 
drawn from different nations, were to be met with in 
his employment. 

Two monasteries are specially connected with 
Alfred's name, and as they were probably his earliest 
work, we may at once consider them. His first 
convent was built in the little island of Athelney, 
where once he had been a fugitive, and where he 
desired to erect some memorial of his deliverance. 
On this island he caused a convent to be erected, 
so that it would be defended from the wild character 
of the neighbourhood. Nothing now remains of 
what was a famous building, but in the twelfth 
century it was in good preservation. It appears 
that the church was small, and was constructed on 
an entirely new style of architecture. Four piers 
were sunk in the ground on account of the swampy 
nature of the soil ; and upon them were placed the 
four arches of the circular building. 
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The convent at Shaftesbury was built at an early 
period ; and it is likely that the New Minster at 
Winchester was used in his lifetime. Shaftesbury 
was a monastery for nuns, and the first abbess was 
Alfred's second daughter, Ethelgiva. Many noble 
ladies entered this convent, and the king gave a part 
of his revenues for its maintenance. The new 
monastery at Winchester was the last and most 
magnificent of Alfred's ecclesiastical buildings. It 
was intended as his burial-place, but was not finished 
at the time of his death. These are Alfred's chief 
religious foundations, but he was a liberal supporter 
of others, such as Sherborne and Durham cathedrals, 
and the abbeys of Glastonbury and Wilton. 

Alfred caused the cities and fortified places 
throughout the kingdom to be restored or entirely 
rebuilt, and he provided means of defence, consisting 
of walls and entrenchments, so as to be ready if a 
fresh invasion of the Danes should be threatened. 
We cannot give a list of those cities that were thus 
fortified ; and it is probable that, in some cases, he 
did not proceed far with the work, owing to the 
indolence of his own subjects. 

There is, however, one city with which his name 
is imperishably connected, and that is London. One 
of our modern historians goes so far as to say that 
Alfred gave us London ; at any rate in the year 886 
the king determined to rebuild and strengthen 
London, and from that period, for more than one 
thousand years, the metropolis of England has gone 
on increasing in wealth and prosperity. The origin 
of London is wrapt in obscurity, and is connected 
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with the mythical characters who were probably 
invented by the old chroniclers. We shall not be 



far wrong in saying that there was a British settle- 
ment in London before the Christian Era, and that 
its name was perhaps Llyn Dia There was, too. 
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a good trade carried on with foreigners, who came 
here to barter their goods. 

Then the Romans discovered Llyn Din, and they 
recognised its importance by fortifying it and beauti- 
fying it after the manner of a Roman city. They 
called it Londinium at first, but afterwards it was 
named Augusta, as were many of their cities. But 
when the Romans left, London fell from its high 
position, and was conquered and desolated by the 
Saxons. It lay neglected for nearly two hundred 
years, and then we find it the capital of the land of 
the East-Saxons, and the seat of a bishopric. Indeed, 
two famous churches, those of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
were raised, and testified to its new importance. 

Then followed the pillage and ravs^es of the 
Danes, and for a time it was in their hands, and the 
seat of Guthrum's government. But in the year 
886 all this was changed, and Alfred gave London 
another chance to develop and become the seat of 
national life. "In the same year," says the Chronicle^ 
" Alfred honourably rebuilt the city of London and 
made it again habitable." We are further told that 
he gave it into the custody of his brave son-in-law, 
Ethelred,the Earl of Mercia, under whose leadership the 
Londoners often sallied forth and defeated the Danes. 

Never again was London taken by the Danes, 
for the wall was rebuilt and its strength was in- 
creased, so that its citizens were able to live and 
trade in peace. Alfred showed himself a true 
statesman in recognising the claims of London to be 
the metropolis of England, and for this he deserves 
our lasting gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE ROYAL STUDENT. 

In the previous chapters we have been considering 
Alfred as a reformer and as a legislator. We can 
now turn our attention to his literary pursuits. It 
would appear that Alfred did not devote himself to 
the advancement of learning until the second half 
of the period of peace. First, he provided for the 
safety and order of his realm, and then he gave 
himself up entirely to the moral and intellectual 
culture of his people. 

From what has already been written, it will be 
seen that Alfred had early imbibed a love for the 
national poetry and songs ; that his journeys to 
Rome had left deep impressions on his mind ; and 
that he dearly loved to recount the deeds and exploits 
of the heroes of olden times. But during the long 
and troublous years of warfare, and then during the 
years of reorganisation, he had not been able to 
follow the pursuits so dear to his heart. 

So, in order to satisfy the desire for knowledge 
which had animated him from his childhood, the 
king decided to take the position of a scholar and 
of a student at quite a late period of his life. Long 
had he hoped for the time when he should be able 
to devote himself to the delights of study, and 
at last his cherished resolve was crowned with 
success. He had surrounded himself with bishops 
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and had benefited by their wisdom and learning ; 
he caused one of them to read to him at every 
leisure moment, and in this way he had mastered 
many books before he was able to read them for 
himself. In his early days he could probably read 
books in his mother tongue, but he was grown to 
manhood before he acquired the knowledge of Latin, 
in which language most of the best books were then 
written. 

But at the period of which we are now writing — 
that is about 887 — he had selected Asser, his friend 
and future biographer, to be his teacher ; and as he 
gives us such an interesting account of the king as 
a student, we shall give the picture nearly in the 
words of the old chronicler. 

On a certain day Alfred and Asser were sitting 
in the royal chamber, talking as usual about all 
kinds of subjects. It chanced that Asser recited a 
certain passage out of a book, to" which the king 
listened attentively " with both his ears." Alfred then 
withdrew from his bosom a book, which he always 
carried about with him, and wherein he carefully 
wrote the daily lessons and psalms and prayers. 
He desired Asser to copy the passage he had recited 
into this royal manual or handbook. Joyfully did 
Asser consent to do so, and was ready to begin his 
writing, but he could find no empty space, for it was 
already full of various matters. 

Asser hesitated, not knowing what to do ; but he 
asked the king if he should write the piece on a 
detached leaf. To this plan the king assented, 
whereupon Asser wrote the passage in the beginning 
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of the new sheet, and before the day was out he 
had entered three other quotations. From that day 
these two friends talked together, and rapidly this 
new book became full of choice extracts, which 
Alfred wished to remember. "Thus," says Asser 
of his royal master, " like a most productive bee, he 
flew here and there, asking questions as he went, 
until he had eagerly and unceasingly collected many 
various flowers of divine Scripture, with which he 
well stored the cells of his mind." 

Is not this a noble picture of the king's life? 
Surely if Alfred shines as a warrior and as a states- 
man, we must equally admit that he sets a fine 

% example in his eager pursuit of wisdom. Many a 
king at his age, and with his infirmities, would have 
given himself up to ease or to the flattery of 
courtiers ; but with Alfred it was ever a desire to 
get knowledge and to leave a remembrance of good 
works when his titne should come to pass away. 

But if the king showed industry in acquiring 
knowledge, he took equal pains in endeavouring 

^ to educate his people. He gained information not 
only for himself but also for his people. On the 
same day that the first quotation was copied he was 
eager at once to read and then to teach others. 
For this purpose he began to study and translate 
into English, with the chief desire of being able to 
instruct his people. 

The king was ever of a religious turn of mind, 
but Asser says it was only at the latter part of his 
life that he began to learn the rudiments of the 
Christian Faith. One day, the Feast of St. Martin 
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(Nov. 11), the king began seriously to study the 
principles of religion, and he entered into one book 
all the best thoughts of the great writers on Divinity. 
This manual soon became almost as large as a 
psalter, and it was kept carefully at hand both by 
day and night, for Alfred found " no small consola- 
tion therein." We can picture to ourselves the 
royal student stealing away from the cares and 
distractions of state to snatch a hasty glance at this 
precious book of wise thoughts. Or, again, we can 
imagine the king, racked with pain, rising from his 
couch in the still hours of the night and finding 
solace in these words of wisdom. 

Alfred was a student to the day of his death, 
" for," says Asser, " he never desisted from studying 
most diligently to the best of his ability." His 
study brought forth much fruit, but we must reserve 
an account of his writings and translations for the 
succeeding chapters. 

Alfred. 

Behold a pupil of the monkish gown, 

The pious ALFRED, King to Justice dear ! 

Lord of the harp and liberating spear ; 

Mirror of Princes ! Indigent Renown 

Might range the starry ether for a crown 

Equal to his deserts, who, like the year, 

Pours forth his bounty, like the day doth cheer, 

And awes like night with mercy-tempered frown. 

Ease from this noble miser of his time 

No moment steals ; pain narrows not his cares, 
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Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem, 
Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 
And Christian India, through her widespread clime, 
In sacred converse gifts with Alfred shares. 

Wordsworth. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE RpYAL BOOK-LOVER. 

It is very difficult for us to appreciate the lite- 
rary work of King Alfred, or to realise the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter in his endeavours to 
promote the education of his people. He was a 
great book-lover, and found a solace in the retire- 
ment of his library, where he could throw aside the 
cares of state. Having found out for himself the 
companionship of books, he was anxious to give his 
subjects similar advantages. Moreover, he saw that 
if his country was to be truly great, it must have the 
benefits of a national education. In the eyes of the 
king it was not enough that Wessex should advance 
in material prosperity or that it should be defended 
by a strong army and navy. These were all well in 
their way, and it had been his first business to attend 
to the defence and advancement of his country ; but 
something more was wanting if his people were to 
continue to progress, and to take a high place as a 
wise and understanding people. 

Accordingly, his great desire was that the people 
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of Wessex should be educated so that there should 
be moral, and spiritual, and intellectual development 
He knew the value to him of his early education, 
and now, in the time of peace, he desired to give all 
his subjects the opportunity of reading the best 
books. If he had conquered by the sword, it was 
quite evident that his conquests must be protected by a 
higher state of civilisation, which he conceived could 
be brought about by the encouragement of learning. 

Alfred's opinion as to the kind of learning needed 
by his people may be gathered from his choice of 
the books, which he wished to put before them in 
their own language. First of all it was his desire 
that his people should have a general knowledge of 
the history of the world, and also a particular know- 
ledge of the history and geography of their own race 
and country. For this purpose, he chose the History 
of Orosius. Secondly, he determined to give them 
the best book on the philosophy of life, which at that 
time was the Consolations of Philosophy by Boethius. 
Thirdly, he thought all the clergy should understand 
the principles of the true work of religion, and to 
attain this end he translated the Pastoral Care of 
Pope Gregory. Lastly, he determined to give his 
countrymen the History of the English Church by 
the Venerable Bede. 

All these works he translated from the Latin into 
the common English speech. His work was done 
with great ability, and he showed considerable skill in 
translating. Sometimes he translated word for word ; 
sometimes he omitted passages; and often he added 
sentences and paragraphs of his own composition. 
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In the following chapters we shall consider these 
four works and give some idea of their contents. 
The first for our consideration is Alfred's transla- 
tion from the Latin of Pope Gregory's Pastoral 
Care. This work is a treatise on the life and work 
of a bishop, and is not of so much value as the 
others ; but, as it has a preface entirely written by 
Alfred, giving us much valuable information as to 
the state of learning in his time, it is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

Alfred's preface begins with this salutation : 
" King Alfred greets Bishop Werfrith with loving 
words and with friendship." It then refers to the 
happy time when there were wise men in England ; 
when the kings ruled peacefully over a happy people; 
and when the clergy were zealous both in teaching 
and learning. In those days " foreigners came to 
this land in search of wisdom and instruction," 
whereas, " now," says Alfred, " we have to get 
teachers from abroad." In fact, so great was the 
decay in learning that, south of the Thames, Alfred 
could not remember, when he came to the throne, a 
single man who could translate Latin into English. 
Even north of the Humber, things were not much 
better. 

However, the king is hopeful, and exclaims : 
"Thanks be to God Almighty that we have any 
teachers among us now." Further, he exhorts his 
bishops to leave worldly matters and apply them- 
selves to the diffusion of knowledge. He then paints 
a picture of the state of education in his early days. 
Then he remembered the churches were filled with 
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treasures and books, and there were many teachers. 
But even then there was little knowledge of the books, 
because they were not written in their own language. 

An explanation follows why the books had not 
been translated, and the reason is given for now 
undertaking the task. "Therefore," says the king, 
" it seems better to me, if ye think so, to translate 
some books which are most needful for all men to 
know into the language which we can all under- 
stand." Then follows the memorable resolve of the 
king, which we shall give in full : " And I would 
have you do as we very easily can if we have peace 
enough, that is, set all the youth now in England of 
free men, who are rich enough to be able to devote 
themselves to it, to learn, as long as they are not old 
enough for other occupations, until they are well able 
to read English writing." 

In these wise words Alfred struck the true note, 
and thereby became the first great Education 
Minister of England. What nobler aspiration can 
any English ruler have than that the youth shall 
learn, until they are well able to read English 
writing. If it was important then, it is of even 
greater importance now. Then, there was little 
English writing to read, and that little was the 
result of the king's hard work ; now the volume 
of English literature is so great that all have access 
to it, both rich and poor. Let us always remember 
that to Alfred we owe the inestimable privilege of 
possessing the greatest wealth of literature ; and 
therefore he may justly be styled the Father of 
English Prose. 
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The Icing explains that he translated this book, 
Pastoral Care^ " sometimes word for word, and some- 
times according to the sense " as he had learnt it from 
his bishops. He then says he will send a copy to 
every bishop in his kingdom, and he hopes that the 
book shall be safely kept in the minster of each 
bishopric. In concluding this memorable preface the 
king appears as a real book-lover, for he orders that 
the book be not lent to any one. Perhaps even Alfred 
had learnt by experience that people who borrow 
books do not always return them ; and he was there- 
fore determined that none of his books should be lost. 

Three of the copies of this book are now in 
existence, and one, that sent to Bishop Werfrith, 
may be seen in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. It is 
not necessary to say much of the contents of this 
book, but it is interesting to note that the first 
chapter explains "that unlearned men are not to 
presume or undertake teaching." Other chapters 
lay down the rules "how he who governs must 
despise all hardships, and how afraid he must be of 
every luxury." The book concludes with the wise 
counsel, " When any one has performed all the 
duties of his pastoral charge, let him consider and 
understand his own self, lest either his exemplary 
life or his successful teaching puff him up." Here 
we have words which give us the spirit which 
animated Alfred's whole life. The desire to do 
right, the practice of self-examination, and the spirit 
of humility are the nioving forces in the life of our 
great English king. 

A.G. K 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE KING'S PHILOSOPHY. 

The second book of importance that Alfred trans- 
lated was the Consolations of Philosophy^ which had 
been written at the beginning of the sixth century 
by Boethius, an officer in the court of Theodoric, 
king of the Goths. Boethius was a good and 
learned Roman senator, and for many years he 
continued in the favour of the king ; but, owing to 
some religious differences, he was banished by Theo- 
doric from Rome, and cast into prison at Pavia. In 
the solitude and misery of the dungeon, Boethius, like 
Bunyan, consoled himself with writing down the 
lessons of wisdom, or the Consolations of Philosophy, 

He fancies that philosophy visits him in prison, 
and by its consolations reconciles his mind to bear 
the adversity he was suffering. The object of the 
book is to prove that riches, dignity, power, pleasure, 
and glory do not produce real happiness ; but that 
the greatest happiness can only be derived from 
God. Boethius argues that whatever happens is 
good for men, and that every man ought, to the best 
of his ability, to enquire after God. 

This was just the sort of book that Alfred wouM 
appreciate, and so he decided to translate it for the 
benefit of his subjects. It was long held in repute, 
and one great writer calls it " a golden book," while 
another says it was "the handbook of the Middle 
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Ages." But what makes Alfred's translation of such 
deep interest to us is the fact that he inserts, in 
various parts, many of his own thoughts and feelings. 
He thus composed various little moral essays ; and 
so, after an interval of one thousand years, we can 
hear the king speaking to us on the most important 
subjects relating to our life on earth. 

There is a preface to this book, but it is not thought 
to be the work of Alfred himself. As it explains 
his method of study it will, however, be well to give 
it here: " King Alfred was the translator of this book, 
which he turned from Latin into English as it now 
stands. Sometimes he translated word for word, 
sometimes sense for sense, according as he could 
most clearly and intelligibly interpret it, in the midst 
of the manifold and various worldly matters which 
often claimed him bodily and mentally. It would 
be difficult to enumerate the different affairs which in 
his time oppressed the kingdom that he had received. 

" Yet he studied this book, and rendered it from 
Latin into the English tongue ; and afterwards he 
turned it into verse as it now stands. But now he 
begs of those who may please to read the book, in 
God's name, to pray for him, and not to blame him 
if they should understand it better than he was able 
to do. For every man must, according to the 
ability of his intellect, say what he says and do what 
he does." 

It will only be possible to give here a few extracts 
which will show something of the matter and style 
of the book. This is Alfred's summary of a good 
name : " This is clear enough, that a good word and 
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good fame are better and more precious to every 
man than any riches. The word filleth the ears of 
all who hear it ; and it thrives not the less with those 
who speak it. . . . No one can slay it with a 
sword, nor bind it with a rope, nor ever kill it" 

Alfred's remarks on true nobility are worth quot- 
ing : " Every man's good and nobility is more in his 
mind than in his flesh. This alone I yet know to be 
good in nobility ; that it makes many men ashamed 
of being worse than their elders were ; and therefore 
they strive all their power, that they may become 
better in some habits, and may increase their virtues." 

His thoughts on glory are equally good. " For 
many men," says Alfred, "desire power that they 
may have a good fame, though they be un- 
worthy of it ; and even the worst of all desire the 
same. But he that will wisely and diligently seek 
after this fame, let him very truly perceive how little 
it is, and how slight and how tender, and how distinct 
from every good." 

The book is full of wise thoughts on all these 
and many other subjects ; and it is also interspersed 
with word pictures and stories, some of them being 
of great interest. We shall now give in full Alfred's 
picture of " The Golden Age," and his version of the 
story of " Orpheus and Eurydice." 

The Golden Age. 

The main part of the description is by Boethius, 
but Alfred has slightly added to the original. 

*' Oh ! how happy was the first age of this world. 
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when every man thought he had enough in the 
fruits of the earth ! There were no rich homes, nor 
various sweet dainties, nor drinks. They required 
no expensive garments, because there were none 
then ; they saw no such things, nor heard of them. 
They cared not for luxury ; but they lived naturally 
and temperately. They always ate but once a day, 
and that was in the evening. They ate the fruits of 
trees and herbs. They drank no pure wine. They 
knew not to mix liquor with their honey. 

"They required not silken clothing with varied 
colours. They always slept out under the shade of 
trees. The water of the clear springs they drank. 
They saw no merchant from island or shore, nor did 
any one hear of ship-armies, nor speak of battle, nor 
was the earth yet stained with the blood of slain 
men, nor were men then wounded, nor did they 
behold evil-willing men, nor had they any dignities, 
nor did men love them." 

At the close of this description, Alfred compares 
the days in which he was living with those of the 
Golden Age. " Oh ! that our time now might be 
such," says the king, and he concludes by declaring 
that " the first covetous man was he that began to 
delve the earth after gold and other gems; and 
found those dangerous valuables which before were 
hidden and covered by the earth." 

The Story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Among many beautiful Greek stories that of Orpheus 
and Eurydice is one of the best known. It is related 
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by Boethius in the Consolations of Philosophy^ but 
Alfred tells the story in his own way, and with 
many of his own little touches and additions. The 
following is the story : 

It once happened that there was a harper named 
Orpheus, who lived in the country called Thracia. 
This harper was very clever, and he had a beautiful 
wife whose name was Eurydice. So well did 
Orpheus play the harp that men said the woods 
danced and the stones moved when he played. 
The wild deer would run to him and stand as if 
they were tame; so still would they stand that if 
men or hounds approached them they would not run 
away. 

But in course of time the harper's wife died, and 
her soul was led into hell. Then Orpheus became 
very sad, and he shunned the dwellings of men. He 
withdrew to the woods, and, sitting upon the moun- 
tains, he wept and harped both by day and by night. 
Then the woods trembled, the rivers did not run, the 
hart did not fear the lion, nor the hare the hound. 
So enchanting was the music of Orpheus that no 
cattle knew any fear of others. 

Then the harper thought that nothing pleased him 
in this world. So he determined to seek the gods 
of hell, and charm them with his harp, and pray 
that they would restore to him the lovely Eurydice. 
When he arrived there, Cerberus, the three-headed 
hell-hound, came to him ; but instead of hurting 
Orpheus, this monster began to sport and to play with 
him jfqr his harping. There was also a very fierce 
atfd: iexrible gate- warder, whose name was Charon. 
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He also had three heads, but so charmed was he 
with the music of Orpheus that he promised to 
protect him all the while he was in the lower 
regions. 

He then went on further, and met some grim 
goddesses, who were so delighted with his harp that 
they wept with him. Then came all the citizens of 
hell towards him and led him to their king ; and all 
began to talk with him and to give him what he 
desired. So great was the power of Orpheus that 
the restless wheel of Ixion stood still for his harping ; 
Tantalus, that covetous king, was no longer greedy ; 
and all the sufferers in hell rested from their torments 
while he harped before the king. 

Now, when Orpheus had harped long and well, 
the king called him, and, addressing the citizens, 
said : " Let us give this man his wife, for he hath 
earned her by his harping: Bid him, then, that he 
may well know, that he must never look back when 
he is gone from hence, for if he look back he shall 
lose this woman." 

Orpheus then departed, and his wife followed him 
till he came forth into the light Then did Orpheus 
look back towards his wife, and, according to the 
saying of the king, the beautiful Eurydice died away 
from her husband, and he saw her no more. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BEDE'S HISTOID Y Al^D THE ENGLISH 

CHRONICLE. 

The most interesting, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all the works translated by Alfred, was Bede*s 
Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. Bede 
wrote this work in Latin, and Alfred did a. great 
service to his people by translating it into the English 
tongue. Even to this day Bede's History is read by 
all who wish to know the story of England in its 
early years. So, to understand aright the importance 
of Alfred's work, let us consider the life and char- 
acter of the author, Bede. 

Bede was probably born in 672 or 673, so that he 
lived about two hundred years before the birth of 
Alfred. We cannot be certain of the exact place, but 
it is probable that he first saw the light of day in the 
village of Jarrow, under the shadow of a great 
monastery reared by the famous Benedict Biscop. 
The province of Northumbria was then the home of 
famous scholars, and no schools were better known 
than those of York and Jarrow. 

Of his parents nothing is known ; but he tells us in 
the history of his life, that, at the age of seven, he was 
placed under the care of Benedict at the Abbey of 
Jarrow, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
His constant pleasure lay in learning, or teaching or 
writing, and he possessed considerable knowledge 
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not only in the Latin and Greek languages, but also 
in the Hebrew. 

And we must remember, too, that in those days a 
monastic life was not entirely given tP learning, but 
such labours as winnowing the corn and threshing it, 
giving milk to the lambs and calves, working in the 
bakehouse, in the garden, and in the kitchen were all 
performed by the inmates of a monastery. But still 
Bede's heart was in the study of Holy Scripture, and 
in the regular discipline and the duties of the 
ChurcK 

While still young, he became teacher, and six 
hundred monks, besides many strangers, gathered 
round him for instruction. And in this work he 
received little aid from others. " I am my own 
secretary," he writes, " I make my own notes, and 
I am my own librarian." He was a pattern of 
industry, for at his death he had written many 
works on such various subjects as theology, astro- 
nomy, physics, music, arithmetic, and other sciences. 
Bede loved his own mother tongue ; he was skilled 
in English song ; his last work was a translation of 
the Gospel of St John into English, and almost 
his last words were some English rhymes upon 
death. 

" But," it has been well said, " the noblest proof of 
his love of England lies in the work which immor- 
talises his name." This work, the Ecclesiastical History 
of the English People, makes Bede the first English 
historian. All that we know of our country's his- 
tory for the century or more before his time, we 
gain from this book ; and what adds to its interest is 
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the charm with which it is written, and the many 
stories which are so well told. 

The story of his death was written by one of his 
loving pupils, and, as it gives us such a graphic 
picture of the passing away of the Venerable Bede, 
surrounded by his sorrowing pupils, we will conclude 
this account of him by giving it almost as it was 
written. 

Two weeks before the Easter of 755, the old 
scholar was seized with extreme weakness and loss 
of breath. In spite of all his sleeplessness and weak- 
ness, he still continued to talk to his pupils. He 
was labouring to translate the Gospel of St. John 
into English, and so anxious was he to do it well, 
that he said, " I will not have my pupils read a false- 
hood, nor labour therein without profit after my 
death." A little before Ascension-tide he became 
worse, but still remained cheerful. " Go on quickly," 
he said, " I know not how long I shall hold out, and 
whether my Maker will not soon take me away." 

The weakness grew, but yet the venerable master 
called his pupils round him. " Most dear master," 
said one of them, " there is still one chapter wanting; 
do you think it troublesome to be asked any more 
questions ? " " No," he replied, " but take your pen, 
and make ready, and write fast." Thus the day wore 
on to evening, but his friends could not but weep, 
for he said, " You shall see my face no more in this 
world." " Dear master," said his pupil, " there is yet 
one sentence not written." "Write quickly," said 
Bede. " The sentence is now written," said the 
scribe. Thereupon Bede replied, " It is well, you 
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have said the truth. It is ended. Receive my hand 
into yours, for it is a great satisfaction to me to sit 
facing my holy place, where I was wont to pray." 
Then the loving hands of his pupils placed their 
master on the pavement of his little cell. He then 
sang, " Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost," and, as his voice reached the 
last word, he passed quietly away. 

We are not surprised that Alfred should choose tfiis 
typical English writer, and that, of all Bede*s works, 
he translated the Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People. Alfred's aim in life was to be so thorough that 
he should be a pattern to his people, even as Bede 
was, who did not want his pupils to read a falsehood. 
It is from Bede's History that we get our know- 
ledge of the conversion of England to Christianity. 
His story of the fair young Angles in the Market- 
place at Rome is well known; but as illustrations of 
his charm as a story-teller, we will select two other 
stories of the conversion of Northumbria. 

Paulinus, a Christian missionary, had gone into 
Northumbria to convert its king and its people from 
heathenism. " Then," says the story, " King Edwin 
sent forth and gathered together his Aldermen and 
his Thanes, and all his wise men, and they took 
counsel together. And some agreed to become 
Christians, but others would not Then arose Coifi, 
the High Priest of Woden, and said : * Tell us, O 
king, what this new law is ; for this one thing I 
know, that these Gods, whom we have so long 
worshipped, profit us not at all. For none of your 
people has applied himself more diligently to the 
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worship of our Gods than I ; and yet there are many 
who receive greater favours from you, and are more 
prosperous in all their work. Now, if the Gods were 
good for anything, they would rather forward me 
who have been so careful to serve them. Wherefore 
let us hearken to what these men say, and learn 
what their law is, and if we find it to be better than 
our own, let us serve their God and worship Him.' " 

To these brave words of Coifi there succeeds the 
Story of the Sparrow. One of the king's chief men 
said : " Truly the life of man on this earth, compared 
with that life of which we know nothing, is on this 
wise. It is as when thou, O King, art sitting at 
supper with thine Aldermen and thy Thanes in the 
time of winter when the- hearth is lighted in the 
midst and the hall is warm, but without the rains 
and the snow are falling and the winds are howling. 
Then cometh a sparrow and flieth through the hall ; 
she cometh in at one door and goeth out by another. 
While she is in the room she feeleth not the storm 
of winter, but yet, when a short time is passed, she 
flieth again into the storm, and passeth away from 
our eyes. So it is with the life of man. It is but 
for a moment. What goeth before it, and what 
cometh after it, we know not at all. Wherefore, if 
these strangers can tell us aught that we may know 
whence man cometh and whither he goeth, let us 
hearken to them and follow their law." 

Paulinus then preached the Gospel to the king, 
his thanes, and his wise men. Then arose Coifi and 
spake again the second time, " Wherefore, O King, 
let us at once root up and bum down those temples 
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and altars which we have hallowed, and yet have got 
no good thereby." Then in answer to a challenge as 
to the man who would dare to do this, Coifi advanced, 
girded him with a sword, took a spear in his hand, 
and rode oif'the king's own horse to the place where 
was the temple of idols. But when men saw Coifi 
the priest wearing weapons, and riding on the king's 
horse, they said, " Of a truth Coifi the priest is mad." 
Then Coifi drew near to the temple, and, hurling his 
spear at it, he bade his followers break down the 
temple and burn it with the hedge that was round 
about it. 

Bede then finishes his story by telling us that the 
king believed, with all his thanes and wise men, and 
the common folk of Northumbria. Moreover, he 
built a church of wood in the city of York, and called 
it by the name of St. Peter. There he was baptised 
at Easter, and he ordered that Paulinus should be 
Bishop of the City of York, 

The English Chronicle. 

In the course of this life of Alfred we have frequently 
had to refer to the English Chronicle^ which is 
one of the most valuable records possessed by any 
European nation. Without it, much of our early 
history would be unintelligible, and so reliable is the 
Chronicle that Professor Freeman says, "It is the 
book we should learn to reverence next after our 
Bible." 

This valuable national chronicle of English history 
is generally associated with the name of Alfred. We 
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Alfred took this Latin chronicle in ha!WJJ and, 
about the year 887, he had translated it into English, 
and had prefixed to it an introduction dating from 
the birth of Christ Swithun's work had ended with 
the death of Ethelwulf, and it is from that date that 
Alfred's work really begins. The Chronicle hence- 
forth becomes a continuous narrative, written with 
much freshness and originality. It may be imagined 
how great an effect such a work had on the English 
character ; it did much to weld together the different 
parts of the land, and made the people feel they had 
a common heritage. Bede had made English history 
accessible to monk and priest, but Alfred gave it to 
the common people. 

This Chronicle was kept by various hands till the 
year 1154; and no one can pretend to any exact 
knowledge of our English history who has not 
studied this remarkable book. There are now in 
existence six ancient copies of the English Chronicle^ 
of which four are in the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

ALFRED'S WIT AND WISDOM. 

In some of the previous chapters we have glanced 
at the literary work of the king, and of the motives 
which inspired him to write and translate those great 
books. But besides the books we have considered, 
there is no doubt that Alfred wrote others that 
became famous, for one old writer says : " Nobody 
knows how many volumes he produced " ; and 
William of Malmesbury says that he was translating 
the Latin Psalter at the time of his death. It is 
affirmed that he translated the Fables of ^sop 
into English, and that he wrote a treatise on 
Falconry. 

There is one book, called the Blossoms of St. 
Augustine^ which has been attributed to the king, 
and which certainly contains much that is characteristic 
of Alfred. In a kind of allegory the king compares 
himself as a book-lover, gathering his store of know- 
ledge, to a woodman cutting timber, so that he 
might one day build himself a house. Alfred 
desired, after his life of toil, to live merrily and 
softly as he had not yet done ; and he expresses his 
desire to seek out what good it were best for him to 
do, and what evil to avoid. 

Some writers have also ascribed to Alfred the 
poetical version of the Consolations of Boethius^ but 
as to this there is considerable doubt. Here are 
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three of the opening stanzas done into modern 
Engh'sh : 

" Thus to us did Alfred sing 
A spell of old ; 
Song-craft the West-Saxon king 
Did thus unfold. 

" Long and much he long'd to teach 
His people then, 
These mixt sayings of sweet speech, 
The joys of men ; 

" That no weariness forsooth, 
As well it may, 
Drive away delight from truth, 
But make it stay." 

But by far the most interesting of the mii^cella- 
neous works attributed to Alfred is an arrangement 
of some proverbs and wise sayings spoken to the 
Parliament at ShifTord. Even if these proverbs 
were not composed by Alfred in this form, there 
can be no doubt that they are a faithful reflex of 
his thoughts ; and if they were compiled in the 
twelfth century it shows how fondly the people 
cherished the name of Alfred, 

These proverbs are arranged in 31 stanzas, each 
of which begins, " Thus said Alfred." From them we 
get quite a long list of endearing epithets applied to 
Alfred, who is styled " England's Darling," " Eng- 
land's Comfort," "England's Delight," "England's 
Shepherd," and so on. These titles alone serve to 
show how Alfred was loved by the English ; and it 

A.G. L 
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is worth noting here that the title of Alfred the 
Great was not given till the seventeenth century. 

In one of the opening stanzas Alfred is thus 
described : 

" Alfred, he was in England a king well so strong. 
He was king and clerk : well he loved God's work. 
He was wise in his word, and wary in his speech. 
He was the wisest man that was in England." 

Here is another stanza giving some good counsel : 

" Thus quoth Alfred : ' Never let the young 
Despair of good, nor give himself to wrong. 
Though to his mind right come not as it should, 
And though he take no joy in what he would.' " 

Towards the end of this series of maxims there 
occur some wise words of advice, evidently meant 
for his own son. We cannot do better than close 
this chapter by quoting them, word for word : " Thus 
quoth Alfred : * My dear son, set thou now beside 
me, and I will deliver thee true instructions. My 
son, I feel that my hour is coming. My countenance 
is wan. My days are almost done. We must now 
part. I shall to another world, and thou shalt be 
left alone in all my wealth. I pray thee, for thou 
art my dear child, strive to be a father and a lord to 
thy people ; be thou the children's father and the 
widow's friend ; comfort thou the poor and shelter 
the weak, and with all thy might, right that which is 
wrong. And, son, govern thyself by law, then shall 
the Lord love thee, and God, above all things, shall 
be thy reward. Call thou upon Him to advise thee 
in all thy need, and so He shall help thee the better 
to compass that which thou wouldest' " 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE KING'S GEOGRAPHY. 

It is a very remarkable fact that Alfred should have 
given so high a place to geography ; but he knew 
by experience that a knowledge of the earth was 
the necessary foundation for the wisdom which 
is required by statesmen, by soldiers, and by 
merchants. And in giving his attention to this 
subject, he was centuries in advance of his time. 

Now, it was always Alfred's desire to find out the 
best authority on any subject, and he determined 
therefore to translate the work of Orosius. He was a 
native of Tarragona in Spain, where he was born in 
380. He became a priest, and by the advice of St. 
Augustine he undertook to write the History of the 
World, Orosius was eminently adapted for this work, 
as he was a man of " active talents, ready eloquence, 
and ardent industry." So highly was this book 
esteemed, that it was recognised as a text book down 
to the sixteenth century. 

Some idea of the scope of this History of the 
World may be gathered from the fact that it covers 
the period from Adam to Alaric, and that it describes 
in a rambling fashion the three continents of the 
world, with a description of the various countries and 
people. The work now is of no real value, but it is 
deeply interesting, because of the additions made to 
it by King Alfred, who, as was his custom, dealt 
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with the book in a very free manner. He omits, in 
his translation of Orosius, some chapters ; he shortens 
others ; and often inserts new paragraphs. 

It is with this new matter inserted by Alfred that 
we are now concerned. We find that he commences 
this geographical work with a very concise account 
of the people of Central Europe. None of this is in 
the work of Orosius, but was composed by the king 
from his own sources of information. As it is the 
only account from which the details relating to that 
period can be derived, we shall give some copious 
extracts from the king's own narrative, which has 
been translated into modern English by Dr. Bos- 
worth. 

The description of Europe opens thus : " Now 
we will speak, as much as we know, about the 
boundaries of Europe."* Having given these, he 
refers to the East Franks who dwelt to the east 
of the Rhine ; and then hastens to the old Saxons 
and Angles from whom his own English people were 
descended. He then describes other parts of Europe, 
and passes over to the Danish Archipelago. Pro- 
ceeding east and north, he speaks of the Danes, the 
Esthonians, the Swedes, the Finns, and the North- 
men. 

This leads to the introduction of a Norwegian 
navigator, named Ohthere, who was a man of wealth 
and influence, and had made himself so famous by 
his voyages as to attract the notice of King Alfred. 
Ohthere gives a narrative of his adventures ; and his 
story is one of great interest. 

"Ohthere told his lord, King Alfred, that he 
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dwelt northmost of all Northmen." Thus the story 
begins, and we soon find that Ohthere, " at a certain 
time, sailed to find out how far the land lay due 
north, or whether any man dwelt north of him. 
Then he went right north near the land ; he left all 
the way the waste land on the right, and the wide 
sea on the left, for three days. Then was he as far 
north as whale-hunters ever go." Still he pressed 
onwards, and reached the most northerly point ever 
attained by man. 

His course was then along the coast to the east, 
until he discovered the White Sea. . Around the 
shores of this sea he found many people, but as they 
were hostile to the explorer he did not stay there. 
Ohthere was the first to double the North Cape, and 
no navigator approached so near to his farthest 
north until Willoughby and Chancellor sailed thither 

in 1553- 

Ohthere describes the country between the Gulf of 

Bothnia and the Arctic Ocean. It was waste and 
uninhabited, except where the Laplanders were en- 
camped for hunting and fishing. Of this district 
he was told many stories, " but he knew not what 
was true, because he did not see it himself." He 
chiefly went there on account of the walruses, " be- 
cause they have very good bone in their teeth ; of 
these teeth they brought some to the king." 

The walrus, or horse-whale, is said to be about 
1 4 feet long ; whereas the great whale was about 
ICG feet in length. So brave and expert were the 
Norsemen, that Ohthere affirms that his was one of 
six vessels, which killed 6o whales in two days. 
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Before describing his second voyage, Alfred gives 
some particulars concerning this venturesome ex- 
plorer. Ohthere had, when he came to the king, 
" six hundred deer of his own breeding. They call 
these reindeer ; of these, six were decoy-deer, which 
are very valuable among Finns, because with them 
they take the wild-deer." We are further told that 
Ohthere "was among the first men in his land, 
though he had not more than twenty homed cattle, 
twenty sheep, and twenty swine ; and the little that 
he ploughed, he ploughed with horses. 

" But," adds the king, " the wealth of those men 
is chiefly in the tribute that the Finns pay them, 
which tribute is in skins of animals, feathers of birds, 
in whale-bone, and ship-ropes. Every one pays 
according to his means ; the richest must pay fifteen 
skins of the marten, and five of the reindeer, and one 
bear's skin, and forty bushels of feathers, and a bear 
or otter-skin kirtle, and two ship-ropes, each sixty 
ells long." 

Having given these interesting details, we have an 
account of a second voyage made by Ohthere. On 
this occasion he sailed from Halgoland, along the 
coast of Norway to Denmark and Schleswig. From 
the north to the south of Norway the voyage could 
be made in a month, providing there was a fair 
wind, and allowing the ship to anchor each night. 
He then describes the Baltic Sea as running many 
hundred miles into the land ; and says that he sailed 
in five days from the Skager Rack past Jutland and 
Zealand to the port of Haddeby in Schleswig. 
Here the voyage ends, but not without Alfred 
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reminding us that " the Angles dwelt in those lands 
before they came into this country." 

No sooner has Ohthere described his adventures 
than another explorer named Wulfstan appears on 
the scene. He was a Dane, and gave Alfred an 
account of a voyage lasting seven days in the Baltic 
from Haddeby to Truso, in East Prussia. His ship 
was running all the way under sail, and passed 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania on the right, and Lang- 
land, Laaland, and other islands on the left. The 
. islands of Bornholm, Oland, and Gothland were seen 
on the north and the mouth of the Vistula on the 
south. Wulfstan's voyage was finished by entering 
the Frische Haff, and then going up the Elbing 
river to Truso. 

Though Wulfstan's voyage was not so long as the 
first, we get many interesting notices of the manners 
and customs of the people. Of one country, Esthonia, 
or Eastland, Alfred says, " It is very large, and there 
are many towns, and in every town there is a king. 
There is also very much honey and fishing. The 
king and the richest men drink mare's milk, but the 
poor and the slaves drink mead." 

These Esthonians had strange customs with regard 
to their dead, " for when a man dies he lies in his 
house, unbumt, with his kindred and friends, a 
month, sometimes two ; and the king and other men 
of high rank remain unbumt sometimes half a year ; 
and lie above ground in their houses. All the while 
the body is within, there must, be drinking and sports 
to the day on which he is burned." And they are 
able to manage this because they have " a power of 
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producing cold, and therefore the dead lie there so 
long, and decay not, because they bring the cold 
upon them." They also applied this art of producing 
cold to freeze their liquors, so that " if a man set two 
vats full of ale or of water, they cause that either shall 
be frozen over, whether it be summer or winter." 

Other details are given, but enough has been 
written to show the importance of Alfred's additions 
to Orosius, by giving the two narratives of Ohthere 
and Wulfstan. We will conclude this chapter by 
giving Alfred's own description of the island Britain : 
" It extends a long way north-east ; it is eight 
hundred miles long and two hundred miles broad. 
On the south of it, and on the other side of the arm 
of the sea, is Belgic Gaul ; and on the west part, on 
the other side of the sea, is Hibernia ; and on the 
north part, the Orkney Islands. Ireland, which we 
call Scotland, is on every side surrounded by the 
ocean ; and because it is nearer the setting of the 
sun than other lands, the weather is milder there 
than in Britain. Then on the north-west of Ireland 
is that outmost land called Thule ; and it is known 
to few because of its great distance." 

Some of Alfred's facts and opinions may cause us 
to smile, but we must remember the little that was 
then known of geography and of the difficulty in 
acquiring knowledge. This work of Alfred entitles 
him to be called the first geographer of his age ; and 
by his patience in collecting information, and his 
ability in imparting it, we must acknowledge that he 
was, in the truest sense of the word, a man of 
science. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

ALFRED'S RECREATIONS. 

In the previous chapters we have considered Alfred 

as'a student and soldier; as an architect and a builder; 

as a law-giver and a book-lover : and in all these 

aspects of his character we found him thoroughly 

doing all that belonged to his position as king. But, 

like all wise men, he had his recreations, and it was 

probably owing to the many interests he pursued, 

outside his appointed work, that he was able to do 

this work so well. His aim in life was high ; for he 

himself tells us in one of his books that the key-note 

to all his actions was the motto, " I have striven to 

live worthily." Although, of necessity, he had much 

to worry and annoy him, he managed to foi^et the 

petty cares by looking upon them as part of his 

training. " No wise man," says Alfred, " should 

desire a soft life if he careth for any worship here 

from the world, or for eternal life after this life is 

over." 

Alfred's character is aptly portrayed in Words- 
worth's " Happy Warrior," and he exactly fulfilled 
the ideal of the poet, who says the Happy Warrior 
is he 

"Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright." 

And if Alfred had this ideal in his public life, we 
may be sure that he entered into all his recreations 
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With equal zest and thoroughness. His recreations 
were chosen, and judiciously followed, so that he 
might be the better able to do his work as king. 

Among Alfred's outdoor pursuits, hunting and 
falconry must take the first place. Indeed Alfred 
had always been a mighty hunter, showing a strong 
inclination for the pleasures of the chase. Hunting 
was held to be a necessary part of a liberal education 
among the English, who held that it trained men to 
be active, patient of toil, and prompt in dealing with 
dangers and difficulties. Alfred had been brought 
up from his boyhood to this exercise, and continued 
to practise it even to the end of his life. 

There is also abundant testimony that Alfred was 
passionately fond of music, and we can well imagine 
how his many weary hours of pain would be solaced 
by listening to the sweet strains of the musicians whom 
he kept at his Court. Some of the old stories of 
Alfred picture him as a harper of great merit, and it 
will be remembered that, on one occasion, it is related 
he entered the tent of Guthrum disguised as a harper. 
Arranging the old songs of his people and teaching 
them to his children, or soothing his depressed spirits 
with the music of the Psalms, must have whiled 
away many hours of the king's private time. 

Alfred had also a decided talent for the fine arts, 
and we know that he spent much time in instructing 
craftsmen and gold- workers. It has been stated by 
Spelman that Alfred himself made the royal crown, 
and there seems little doubt that he was one of the 
most skilful artists of his time. A very remarkable 
Specimen of the goldsmith's craft has been preserved 
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to the present day. It is called Alfred's jewel, and 
is a beautifu^work of Early-English art. 

It was discovered in 1693, at Newton Park in 
Somersetshire, near the spot where Alfred took 
refuge in Athelney. It is probable that the king 
lost this ornament 
when hiding from the 
Danes ; and it was 
accidentally brought 
to light after the 
lapse of many cen- 
turies. It is now 
preserved as a price- 
less memorial of our 
great king in the 
Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. 

This jewel consists 
of a polished crystal 
of an oval form, 
rather more than two 
inches in length and 

half an inch thick, 

and, against a blue Fou™i«lZil^',T»iIT^hmoi™. 
background, is inlaid Miis™in, Oxford. 

with a mosaic enamel of green and red and yellow. 
This enamel represents a human figure, which 
holds in each hand a sort of lily-branch in blossom. 
Various guesses have been made respecting this 
figure ; some consider that it represents St. Cuthbert, 
St. Neot, or Christ, while others say it is merely a re- 
presentation of a king, perhaps of Alfred himself. 
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The reverse is covered with a plate of fine gold 
on which a flower is engraved, and the sides are 
bordered by beaten gold bearing these words — 

Aelfred Mec Heht Gewyrcan. 

Translated into modern English this meRns A (/red 
had me made. The letters of the inscription are all 
capitals of a somewhat stiff form. At the extreme 
end the jewel is finished by a beautifully worked 
dolphin's head in gold, whose empty eye-sockets 
probably held precious stones, and from whose open 
jaws a small golden pin protrudes. 

It has been suggested that this remarkable work 
of art was probably a part of Alfred's sceptre ; but 
whatever its use, it gives us a favourable impression 
of the skill of the artist who made it for Alfred. 

Other work was executed in this manner, and 
Alfred himself tells us of some gold-work which he 
had caused to be made, and refers to some golden 
tablets which he presented with each copy of his 
book called The Pastoral Care. Alfred evidently 
had the power of easily learning anything new, and 
then turning what he had learnt to practical 
account. 

But he was only able to do so much because he 
was careful of every moment of his time. Asser 
informs us that he dedicated half his time to God 
and half to the world ; but William of Malmesbury 
says that he employed eight hours in writing, read- 
ing, and prayer ; eight in the refreshment of his 
body ; and eight in despatching the business of his 
realm. . This regularity of system must have been of 
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the greatest service to the king, and thus have en- 
abled him to accomplish much more than he 
otherwise could have done. 

For the correct measurement of time, Alfred had 
none of our appliances ; but his inventive genius 
discovered a rude contrivance to indicate the passing 
of time. He caused his chaplains to supply him 



with sufficient wax to weigh down seventy-two pence 
in the scales. From this quantity he caused six 
candles to be made, each of equal weight, and twelve 
inches long, with twelve divisions marked on each 
inch. These candles burnt for twenty-four hours, 
but occasionally the weather interfered with this 
scheme, for the wind would blow through the 
crevices in the walls, and planks, and the canvas 
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of the rooms. Thus the Kght was either extin- 
guished, or the candles burnt more quickly than 
usual 

But Alfred overcame this obstacle in the following 
manner. He had a lantern carefully made of wood 
and thin plates of horn. The horn was white and 
scraped so thin as to be almost as transparent as 
glass. The door of the lantern was also made of 
horn and closed so firmly that no breath of wind 
could enter. In this secure case he placed his 
candles without fear of injury ; when they burnt 
down they were at once replaced by others, and 
thus Alfred computed his time, which to him was 
so exceedingly precious. 

In these and other ways Alfred sought refresh- 
ment from the cares of state, and like the " Happy 
Warrior" was 

" The Man, who, lifted high. 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye. 
Or left unthought of in obscurity, — 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, — 
Plays in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won.* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE LAST WARS OF ALFRED. 

For a period of six or seven years the Eng^lish 
Chronicle has nothing of interest to record that 
directly relates to England. From 886 to 892 its 
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entries are mainly concerned with the Continent, so 
we may infer that it was during this period of 
calm that Alfred was able to develop his plans for 
the defence of his kingdom and for the government 
and education of his people. This time of peace was 
productive of much good, and gave the great English 
king just the opportunity he had often desired. But 
the peace of Wessex was rudely broken in 893, for 
in that year the Chronicle records that the Great 
Army came to Boulogne and there embarked for 
England. No fewer than 250 ships sailed thence to 
Limne Mouth on the east coast of Kent, and were 
towed four miles up the river. 

The leader of this great expedition was a brave 
Viking named Hasting, who had made himself 
master of Northern Frankland. That country he 
was now forced to quit, owing to his defeat by Arnulf 
and also on account of the ravages of a great famine. 
Hasting was also quickened in his resolve to sail for 
England, because Guthrum, the Danish king of East 
Anglia, had died in 890, and, since his death, the 
Danish dwellers in the northern and eastern parts of 
England had been in an unsettled state, and seemed 
ready to take part in a new rising against the over- 
lordship of King Alfred. But Hasting had not 
reckoned on the improved conditions of defence, on 
the increased army of the. English, and on the improve- 
ment in the training of the fighting men. In the 
early wars of Alfred's reign, the Danes constantly 
gained the victory owing to their mobility and skill 
in sheltering behind fortresses ; now, in the later 
wars, the English showed a greater rapidity of move- 

A.G. M 
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ment and greater skill in their tactics than in the 
early times. 

The large number of men brought by the Danish 
ships landed and dispersed themselves over the 
Andredswald, then a great forest in Kent and Sussex. 
A party of Danes stormed a rude fortress belonging 
to the men of Kent, and, after taking it, they built 
themselves a stronger one at Appledore. Having 
established themselves in the south of Kent, another 
fleet of eighty ships landed in the mouth of the 
Thames. Hasting personally commanded, and sail- 
ing up the Swale, landed in Kent, where he built a 
fortress at a place now called Milton. In this posi- 
tion the two armies remained throughout the winter 
of 893, but about Easter 894 the Danes made a 
general movement and pushed their raids into Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire. 

Alfred now grasped the sword, and once more 
engaged in a great struggle with his old enemies. 
So long as they remained in their strongholds or in 
the thicket of the forest he did not attack them ; but 
directly they ventured into the open, he saw that his 
hour was come. During the winter he had sent his 
son Edward with a small force to watch the Danes ; 
and, to hold London, he had stationed Alderman 
Ethelred within its walls. Alfred himself had occupied 
a position mid-way between the two Danish armies, 
ready to attack if the occasion should arise. 

It would seem that Hasting hesitated for a time, 
and promised to refrain from further ravages. He 
swore a solemn oath, gave hostages to Alfred, and 
allowed his two sons to be baptised, Alfred himself 
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being their god-father. But, as of old, the Sacred 
character of an oath was nothing to the Danes, for 
soon their promise was broken, and by rapid marches 
they attempted to cross the Thames. Alfred followed 
on their heels in hot pursuit in order to cut off their 
retreat. He met them in battle at Famham, in 
Surrey, where he completely defeated them, and 
took from them all their spoil. Prince Edward 
greatly distinguished himself in this conflict, and the 
Danish king fled wounded from the battlefield. 

The defeated Danes rushed towards the north, and, 
crossing the Thames, they entered Essex, penetrating 
as far as Benfleet. Here there was a strong fortress 
under the protection of Hasting, and thither came 
the English under the command of Alderman Ethel- 
red. They arrived at a lucky moment, when Hasting 
was away engaged in a plundering expedition.- They 
easily overcame the slight opposition, stormed the 
fortress, and took possession of all they found, women 
and children, as well as all kinds of booty, and 
returned home to London laden with much spoil. 

Among the prisoners were the wife and the two 
sons of Hasting, who were sent to Alfred ; but, 
generous as he always was, he sent them back again 
with costly presents. Hasting, however, was not 
conciliated, but, gathering together his scattered 
armies, he constructed a strong entrenchment at 
Shoeburyness, to the east of Benfleet. After a 
short rest. Hasting determined to attack Mercia, and, 
marching up the left bank of the Thames, he crossed 
the country till he reached Buttington on the Severn. 

During this time Alfred and his thegns had not 
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been idle. Soldiers from places east of Parret, east 
and west of Selwood, north of Thames, and west of 
Severn were gathered together into one great army 
under the brave Alderman Ethelred. With this 
force he surrounded the Danes in their entrench- 
ments at Buttington, and for many weeks he 
prevented them from making any attempt to escape. 
A fearful famine now ensued among the besieged 
Danes ; their horses were eaten, and many had died 
of starvation. Hasting decided to risk a sally from 
the fortress, and a fearful battle followed. Many 
royal thegns were killed, but the English triumphed, 
and scattered the Northmen in wild flight. 

Hasting was allowed to quit Mercia, and he fell 
back for the following winter to his old quarters at 
Shoeburyness. Early in the spring of 895 he left 
Essex with a large army, and, travelling day and 
night, he marched back again to the north-west and 
reached Chester, where he made himself secure 
within its walls. Ethelred did not attempt to storm 
the town, but closely invested it, and, after a time, the 
Northmen left this stronghold for a series of raiding 
expeditions through North Wales, Northumbria, and 
East Anglia, finally settling themselves in the island 
of Mersea on the east coast of Essex. 

During the time that Hasting was thus hurrying 
to and fro, Alfred had been busily engaged in Devon- 
shire. By his vigilance he prevented the Danish 
fleet from landing at Exeter, and he thus saved that 
part of England from attack. The Danish fleet, thus 
balked, returned to their comrades in Mersea, but 
not without injury, for on passing Chichester the 
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South-Saxons attacked the Danes, took some of their 
ships, and put the rest to flight. 

The remnant of the fleet that reached Mersea 
settled there for the winter, and in 896 a fresh 
attempt was made to conquer the east of England. 
The Danes towed their ships up the Thames and thence 
up the Lea for a distance of 20 miles above London. 
There, probably at Hertford or Ware, they con- 
structed a fort, and were able in the summer to 
repulse an attack by the English, who lost four of 
their leaders. 

Alfred, finding that matters had reached a crisis, 
came with a powerful army and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of London, so that the people might 
gather their crops in safety, for it was the time of 
harvest. One day the king was riding along the 
river Lea, and, ever anxious to do the best 
thing, he observed that he could easily obstruct the 
course of the river, so that the Danes would not be 
able to bring out their ships. . In addition to 
diverting the course of the Lea, he ordered two forts 
to be constructed, one on either side of the river. 
The work was done so thoroughly that the Danes 
abandoned their ships and went across the country 
to Bridgenorth. The Londoners now sallied forth 
and took possession of the forsaken ships, taking the 
good ones to London and burning those that were 
useless. 

This was practically the end of the campaign, for 
in the summer of 897 the great army of Hasting 
broke up into three divisions — one part went to 
Northumbria, another to East Anglia, while the 
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Others returned to the Continent and settled in 
France. Hasting, the great foe of Alfred's last 
years, troubled England no more. He had been 
thoroughly defeated, and Alfred could look with 
satisfaction upon the prowess of his English army, 
which had been more than equal to the demands put 
upon it. But the fighting of these three or four 
years had been a great trial for the English folk, 
and we are not surprised that the Chronicle bursts 
into words of joy in recording the close of the war. 
" Thanks be to God," says the old chronicler, " the 
Danish army had not utterly broken down the 
English people." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ALFRED'S COURT AND BUDGET. 

It will be seen from the previous chapters that 
Alfred was a man of unceasing activity, careftjl of 
every detail, and a thorough man of business. He 
was able to do so much work because he was 
methodical in the arrangement of his labours, giving 
to each hour its appointed task. His presence was 
required in every part of his dominions, so that he 
led a wandering life among the inhabitants of his 
kingdom. Alfred had no capital city, no ancestral 
palace, but his travelling court was received in royal 
dwellings in different parts of Wessex. Wherever 
he went he was accompanied by his family, his 
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officers, and his servants, and we may be sure that 
these periodical visits of Alfred were productive of 
much good to his people. 

The great officers attached to the King s Court 
were the Horse-Thegn, or Constable ; the Cup- 
Thegn, or Butler ; and the TreasuVer. We know a 
little about some of these ; thus, in 897, Ecgwulf 
was the King's Horse-Thegn, who did good work in 
the wars with the Danes. The Butler held a very 
high place at court, for this office was held by 
the father of Ethelwulfs first wife, the mother of 
Alfred. The Treasurer rapidly rose into importance 
as Alfred's budget increased year by year. 

Asser tells us that Alfred's household was arranged 
in three classes ; so that the first company should be 
on duty at court for one month, night and day. At 
the end of their term they returned to their homes, 
and were relieved by the second company, who, in 
the same way, served one month and then were 
allowed to return to their homes. Similarly, the 
third company gave place to the first, who had spent 
two months at home. 

Not only do we know the careful arrangements 
Alfred made for the division of labour among his 
attendants, but we also have a glimpse of how he 
spent his money. Indeed, his budget is the first 
royal budget we possess ; and, although the amount 
of money Alfred spent is very small compared 
with our modern national expenditure, yet it is 
extremely interesting as showing how wisely he 
distributed his money, and how wide were his 
sympathies. 
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Let us see first of all whence he obtained his 
money, Alfred had very extensive possessions in all 
parts of his dominions, and the rents and services he 
derived from them were a source of wealth and 
power. Then he derived much revenue from cus- 
toms in the sea-ports, and as he encouraged the 
tradit^ with other lands, these customs would 
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gradually increase. Again, he was entitled to the 
fines levied for damage to person and property, and 
he received the lands of those who died without 
heirs. 

This increasing income of Alfred was wisely and 
liberally used, and little of it was appropriated to his 
own personal use. " God loveth a cheerful giver," 
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said Alfred, and he was also able to say as his riches 
increased, " The Lord restored to me tenfold." His 
revenue was divided into two parts, the one half being 
devoted to secular purposes, and the other half to 
moral and religious purposes. 

One-sixth of his income was given to the military 
and civil services, that is for building ships and pay- 
ing his officers and attendants at court. Another 
sixth was spent on public works, such as the re-build- 
ing of London and its walls, and in paying workmen 
and craftsmen whom he brought from foreign lands. 
A similar sum was spent on the reception and 
entertainment of the strangers who thronged his 
court, and in paying for his ambassadors whom he 
sent to Rome, Ireland, Jerusalem, and even to India. 

Of the second part of his revenue, he gave one 
portion for the relief of the poor, who ever had in 
Alfred a true friend. A second portion was devoted 
to the encouragement of learning, the purchase of 
books, and the building of schools. The remaining 
portion was allotted to the support of the king's 
monasteries at Winchester and Athelney, and to gifts 
to abbeys in Wales, Ireland,, and Gaul. 

Thus Alfred looked upon himself as a steward to 
dispense wisely the riches entrusted to him. He 
neither loved power nor money for their own sakes, 
but rather he used them for the good of his people. 
We can quite believe Alfred's sincerity when he 
exclaims, " Ah ! wise one, thou knowest the greed 
and the possession of this earthly power never were 
pleasing to me, nor did I ever greatly desire this 
earthly kingdom — save that I desired tools and 
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materials to do the work that it was commanded me 
to do. This was that I might guide and wield 
wisely the authority committed to me." 

Not only do we possess Alfred's budget, but there 
is also in existence a copy of his will, and from this 
we can see that he was equally careful to arrange for 
the distribution of his property after his death. This 
will exists in an English form and also in a 
Latin form. It is preserved in the Register of New 
Minster, founded by Alfred at Winchester, but 
which was afterwards removed to Hyde. The will 
was copied into the Register early in the eleventh 
century. 

First of all he leaves land and money to his family 
so that each member of it might live in a manner 
worthy of royal rank, and he is also careful to re- 
member the claims of his servants and his faithful 
bishops and clergy. He also gave money for the 
observance of religious services. The will concludes 
with a most important grant, which was no less than 
the freeing of all slaves in his dominions. Here are 
the words : " I beseech in God's name and in the 
name of His saints that no one of my relations or 
heirs obstruct the freedom of those I have redeemed." 
Thus, at his death, he ordered that all his servants 
were to enjoy full liberty to go over to another master 
and to another estate at their own pleasure ; and for 
this privilege no one was to extort any payment from 
them. 

This remarkable will is well worthy of careful 
study, for we can trace throughout its thirty para- 
graphs a sincere wish to do the right thing, to give 
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wisely, and to restore where anything had been 
wrongly taken. In his own words he could thank 
the Lord for all that He had sent — for life, for the day's 
light, and for all the pleasures He had made for man. 
"Say thou," said Alfred, "whatsoever becometh of 
thee, come what come will, God's will be welcome," 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE PASSING OF THE KING. 

The story of King Alfred's life comes to an end in 
the chronicles in the year 897, and during the next 
four years we hear practically nothing of importance 
relating to him. We may conclude from this silence 
that there was peace in the land, and that Alfred was 
doing his utmost to leave everything in order for his 
successor. Probably, too, the king, worn out with 
suffering and harassed by long warfare, was not 
equal to much exertion. His work was really done, 
and he was able to live in quietness with his wife, the 
Lady Ethelswitha, and his five children. 

We know that his home life was a happy one, for 
he had been fortunate in the choice of his wife. His 
eldest son Edward, famous in his encounters with the 
Danes, proved a worthy successor to his father. 
Ethelwerd, his other son, was not so prominent as his 
brother. Of Alfred's three daughters, Ethelfleda, 
better known as the Lady of the Mercians, was the 
wife of the brave Alderman Ethelred ; Ethelgiva was 
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Abbess of Malmesbury, and Ethelfrith married the 
Count of Flanders, and from this marriage descended 
Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror. 

Alfred reigned over England about 30 years, and 
he died in the year 901 — ^six days before All Saints' 
Day. It is generally thought that Alfred was living 
at Wolvesey Palace in Winchester, when his death took 
place. He was buried in the New Minster, which he 
began to found, and which was finished by his son 
Edward. It then stood close to the Old Minster, 
or Cathedral, but was afterwards moved out of the 
city and called Hyde Abbey. His tomb was made 
of the most precious porphyry marble, but of this 
nothing remains, as his dust was turned out to make 
room for a prison. 

Thus passed away one of our noblest and greatest 
kings, who, after the lapse of one thousand years, is 
still remembered by all Englishmen as the founder 
of our Empire. Reckoned by years, his life was not 
a long one ; but, considered with respect to results 
of the most far-reaching consequence, we may say 
it was one of the most important reigns in our 
English history. 

Alfred was a remarkable character, and it is 
specially noteworthy that of him nothing bad is 
recorded. Of course, he was not perfect, but it 
is evident that his virtues were so many and so 
great as to entirely overshadow his defects. We like 
to think of Alfred in all his walks of life, and we 
find that he was ever lovable, affable, and courteous. 
Especially was he fond of children, and we can 
picture the pride he felt when he arrayed his little 
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grandson, Athelstan, with a purple cloak and 
jewelled belt, and gave him the gold-hilted sword 
of a royal knight. 

Then, too, he was the friend of the poor and 
oppressed, and ever showed a desire to protect them 
against the tyranny of their rulers ; and at the last 
he remembered them in his will, and ordered that 
all the slaves should be freed at his death. Alfred 
loved to converse with all sorts of men, and he 
had a quick eye to discern ability and virtue in the 
poorest of his subjects. His court was always open 
to strangers, who found their way from distant lands 
to tell Alfred something that was new and worth 
knowing. 

His whole life was spent in untiring energy and 
zeal in the welfare of his people. He set them an 
example — rare in a king — of patience in overcoming 
difficulties, and of rigid temperance in the conduct 
of his own life. In battle he could be brave and 
firm, but after a victory he could be generous, even 
to a fault, to his foes. Never did hero more deserve 
the words of Browning : 

" One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break. 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 

triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake." 

Alfred's whole life was a constant struggle with 
sickness and with difficulties, that would have dis- 
mayed many a man. But Alfred never faltered, and 
he had the satisfaction of achieving the greatest 
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success. A Roman Emperor once made the proud 
boast that having found Rome of brick, he had left 
it of marble. If Alfred had been inclined to boast, 
he could have said that he found England a prey 
to the Danes, and that he left it strong ; that he 
found its cities and churches in ruins, and he rebuilt 
them. Still more could Alfred boast of his triumphs 
over ignorance and stupidity. He founded schools ; 
he translated books into the English tongue ; and he 
taught his people that religion is the groundwork of 
a man's character. 

Alfred has many titles, but perhaps the grandest 
is that of the " Truth-teller," for so he was called 
by his friends, and 
in this title we have 
i a clue to his success 
I over the hearts of 
men. Many are the 
tributes to the memory 
com oi. EDWAKD THE «LDK«. of tHls great king. 

One old writer thus describes him: "That immovable 
pillar of the West-Saxons, that man full of justice, 
bold in arms, learned in speech, and imbued 
with the divine instruction." Another writes thus : 
" That famous, warlike, and victorious king, pro- 
tector of widows, orphans, and poor ; dear to his 
own race ; alTable and liberal to all ; endowed with 
prudence, fortitude, justice, and temperance ; most 
patient under the infirmity which he daily suffered ; 
vigilant and devoted in the service of God." A 
modem historian sums up Alfred's character in 
equally eloquent words when he says that " Alfred 
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was the noblest, as he was the most complete 
embodiment of all that is great, all that is lovable, 
in the English temper.*' 

This is high praise, and every word of it is true ; 
yet it is doubtful if it exceeds in value the simple, 
words of the king himself, who thus described his 
aim in life : " I have desired to live worthily while I 
lived, and after my life to leave to the men that 
should be after me my remembrance in good works." 

Alfred the Great. 

The fair-hair*d boy is at his mother's knee, 
A many coloured page before them spread 
Gay summer harvest-field of gold and red. 

With lines and staves of ancient minstrelsy. 

But through her eyes alone the child can see, 
From her sweet lips partake the words of song. 
And looks as one who feels a hidden wrong. 

Or gazes on some feat of gramarye. 

" When thou canst use it, thine the book ! " she 
cried : 

He blush'd, and clasp'd it to his breast with pride : — 
" Un kingly task ! " his comrades cry ; in vain ; 

All work ennobles nobleness, all art. 

He sees ; head governs hand ; and in his heart 
All knowledge for his province he has ta'en. 

Few the bright days, and brief the fruitful rest. 
As summer-clouds that o'er the valley flit : 
To other tasks his genius he must fit ; 

The Dane is in the land, uneasy guest ! 

A.G. N 
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— O sacred Athelney, from Pagan guest 
Secure, sole haven for the faithful boy 
Waiting God's issue with heroic joy — 
And unrelenting purpose in the breast ! 
The Dragon and the Raven, inch by inch. 
For England fight ; nor Dane nor Saxon flinch ; 

Then Alfred strikes his blow ; the realm is free :- — 
He, changing at the font his foe to friend, 
Yields for the time, to gain the far-off end, 
By moderation doubling victory. 

O much-vex'd life, for us too short, too dear ! 

The laggard body lame behind the soul ; 

Pain that ne'er marr'd the mind's serfene control ; 
Breathing on earth, heaven's aether atmosphere, 
God with thee, and the love that casts out fear ; 

A soul in life's salt ocean guarding sure 

The freshness of youth's fountain sweet and pure. 
And to all natural impulse crystal-clear : 
To service or command, to low and high 
Equal at once in magnanimity. 

The Great by right divine thou only art ! 
Fair star, that crowns the front of England's mom. 
Royal with Nature's royalty inborn. 

And English to the very heart of hearts ! 

F. T. Palgrave. 



THE CHIEF EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
KING ALFRED THE GREAT. 

A.D. 

^849 Alfred born at Wantage. 

851 The Northmen defeated at Ockley in Surrey. 
^ 853 Alfred's first journey to Rome, 
w 855 Alfred's second journey to Rome. 
The Northmen winter in Sheppey. 
856 Ethelwulf, Alfred's father, marries Judith. 
858 Ethelwulf dies Ethelbald succeeds. 
860 Ethelbald dies : Ethelbert succeeds. 
The Northmen sack Winchester. 

866 Ethelbert dies : Ethel red succeeds.. 

867 The Northmen take York. 

868 Alfred marries Ethelswitha. 
Alfred fights at Nottingham. 

869 The Northmen conquer East Anglia. 
$70 King Edmund of East Anglia dies. . 
871 The Northmen at Reading. 

Battles at Ashdown, Basing, and Merton. 
King Ethelred dies. 
Alfred chosen King. 
Battle at Wilton. 

Peace between the Northmen and Alfred. 
873-874 Fall of Mercia. 

875 A sea-fight in the Channel. 

The Northmen ravage Northumbria. 

876 The Northmen at Wareham. 

877 Sea-fight off Swanage. 
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878 The Northmen take Chippenham. 

Alfred in Somerset. 

Battle at Edington. 

Peace of Wedmore. 
880 Guthmm settles in East-Anglia. 
882 Sea-fight. Alfred defeats the Danes. 
884 Asser arrives at Alfred's Court. 
88$ Sea-fight at Mouth of Stour. 

Alfred drives the Danes from Rochester. 
886 Re-building of London, 
890 Guthrum dies. 
S92 The Northmen land in Kent under Hastiti^.^ 

894 Battle at Famham. 
Hasting ravages Wessex. 

895 The Northmen in Essex. 

896 Alfred defeats the Northmen on the Lea. 
Hasting occupies Chester. 

897 Sea-fight off Devonshire. 
Defeat of the Northmen. 
Ending of the War. 

^^* 901 Death of King Alfred at Winchester. 
Succession of Edward the Elder. 



GENEALOGY OF ALFRED AND THE EARLY 

ENGLISH KINGS. 
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